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LITERATURE. 


come ACCOUNT OF THE GRINNELL ARCTIC 
* EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN 

FRANKLIN. COMMUNICATED TO THE LITE- 

RARY WORLD BY S. P. GRIFFEN, U.S.N., 

cOMMANDER OF THE RESCUE. 

neing what I have to say of the 
«Arce! pre I will briefly refer to some 
of the earlier voyages made for the one gene- 
ral object, a short route to India. 

Some Norwegian chiefs in the year 871, 
compelled to leave their native country, 
embarked upon the mighty and unknown 
ocean, Without compass or guide, save 
their bold, —_ spirits, and in their frail 
parks reached “ Ieeland,” where they were sa- 
tisfied to have foundahome. In the year 980, 
quarrels having grown up among the island- 
crs, a party, to escape vengeance, set out as 
their fathers had done, to seek a new home. 
Pursuing a westerly course, they fell in with 
a coast which appeared so beautiful, when 
compared with the land they had left, that it 
was called Greenland. Exploring the newly 
discovered land, they rounded its southern 








cape, aseended to a considerable extent the | 
bay whieh separates it from America, and it 
is said they crossed the narrow breadth of | 
sea, and traced the shores of Labrador, New- | 
foundland, and a portion of our northern 
coast. Iceland being in frequent communica- 
tion with the fishermen of Europe, it is 
not impossible to suppose that some tradition 
of its remote diseoveries may have suggested 
the idea whieh gave birth to the celebrated 
voyages about the close of the 15th century. 

The trade with India yielding immense 
returns, and being confined almost exclusive- 
\yto the Mediterranean States, induced those 
of the Atlantie, who became desirous of shar- 
ing in its wealth, to accept the offers of indi- 
viduals to find a short route thither by sailing 
westward, 

Columbus, after failures at other courts, 
finally indueed that of Spain to equip an ex- 
pedition. In this he departed, with the belief 
that he would reach the land of riches and 
laxury by a western route, and discovered 
the West Indies. The great achievement of 
the first of navigators awakened in the breasts 
of the adventurers of the day an eager 
desire to gain renown in the same field of 
daring. Supported and aided by the govern- 
nents to which they belonged, who by simi- 
lar enterprise were anxious to quiet the 
mortification caused by the reflection that 
such brilliant results had escaped them, nu- 
inerous expeditions were despatched in vari- | 
ousdireetions. The Portuguese were repaid by 
the sueeess of Vaseo de Gama, who, in 1497, 
doubled the Cape he had seen on a former 
‘oyage, and reached the seat of rich traffic. 
The Indiamen of our own day bring home 
the silks and spices of the East by the same 
route. The Spaniards added to their renown, 
and inereased their field of riches by the 
fortunate voy of Magellan in 1517, 
through the straits which now bear his name. 
“ngland aequired the glory of discovering 
the American Continent, by the voyage of 
John Cabot, in 1497. 

Cabot, who with Vaseo de Gama, ranks 
next to Columbus, was the first to conceive 
the practicability of a N. W. passage. In 
Vessels fitted at his own expense, bearing a 
patent from Henry VIL, he sailed in quest 


of a north passage, and discovered Labrad 
and Newfoundland. es ™ 





Next in the same direction was the attempt 
of Sir Martin Frobisher. He saw Green- 
land, sailed in a strait which now bears his 
name, and pioneered the way for some of the 
discoveries of Hudson. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert succeeded next. 
He entered the river St. Lawrence, sailed 
about Newfoundland, and laid the founda- 
tion of the cod-fishing, which has been pro- 
secuted with great advantege since. 

The Pacific becoming better known, from 
the exploration of the Spaniards, stronger 
efforts were made to reach it, by a passage 
north of America. In this the English were 
left almost alone. 

Davis performed several voyages, begin- 
ning in 1585. Proceeding north along the 
west coast of Greenland, he came to where 
land could be seen on either hand. Passing 
these straits, which now bear his name, he 
attained the seventy-third degree of latitude. 

In 1610, Hudson explored the bay, which, 
sixty years after, became the seat of opera- 
tions of the richest fur company in the 
world. 

In 1615, Baffin undertook the examination 
of the sea which Davis had entered, and 
found it to be a magnificent bay. 

Many attempts, besides these, were 
made, not only for a new passage, but in 
search of one to the N. E., and even across 
the pole. The terrible disasters which at- 
tended the early attempts for a N. E. pas- 


| sage, turned the attention of the enterprising 


from that quarter, until the operations of the 
Russians along the Arctie front of Asia, to- 
gether with the flattering reports of whalers, 
some having stated that they had sailed in an 
open sea to the pole, suggested the feasi- 
bility of such a route. But constant fail- 
ures, suffering, and frequent loss of life, 
finally suppressed al! attempts for a long 
period of time. 

In 1773, though the passage to the N. E. 
was deemed impracticable, it was thought 
worthy the greatness of a maritime people 
to endeavor to attain the same, and by a dif- 
ferent course. 
whether the regions about the pole were 
land or water, frozen cr open sea. Where- 
fore Capt. Phipps was despatched in com- 
mand of two vessels. After undergoing 
some exposure in the ice, they were compel- 
led to return. 

Public attention was next called to the 
subject in 1816, by the appearance of vast 
quantities of ice in the Atlantic. Persons 
supposed that the great natural barriers to 
the accomplishment of an object so long pur- 
sued were removed, and as the N. W. gave 
better promise of success than the N. E., 
several expeditions were planned and sent to 
that quarter. These, though they failed to 
accomplish the grand aim, contributed much 
to our knowledge of the polar regions, aided 
the natural sciences by diligent research in 
fields never before attained, and led the way 
for new and profitable commercial enter- 


Parry, the most successful of the N. W. 
explorers of our day, in his first voyage un- 
dertaken in 1819, penetrated to the 112th 
one of west longitude. 

e elder Ross, whose sad mistake in 
1848 led to Parry’s distinction, in a voyage 
to rescue his name from the charges heaped 
upon it, sailed in a vessel fitted out by Felix 
Booth, in 1829. Entering the passages made 
known by his former lieutenant (Parry), he 
was frozen in and detained four years, only 


It was a matter of inquiry | 


escaping by a glorious display of boldness, 
energy, and skill. During the period of his 
confinement he made many discoveries, not 
the least among them being that of the north 
magnetic pole, and proved the adaptability 
of our nature to all the changes and cireum- 
stances of life. 

Other explorations were made after this, 
not so much with the view of finding a prac- 
ticable passage as to a complete knowledge 
of the regions which had hitherto so well 
rewarded the spirit of enterprise. Besides 
the discovery of new laws and the verifica- 
tion of others, by which the earth’s figure 
was better understood, and the radiating 
point of magnetic variations practically shown, 
new currents in the atmosphere were found 
to exist, and some of the vast moving waters 
of the ocean were traced to theirsource. Com- 
mercial speculation extended its range. The 
territory of the north yielded up its furs toa 
chartered company of Englishmen. On the 
coast of Greenland the crown of Denmark 
has old-established fisheries, and earries on 
an extensive trade with the Eskimaux. 
(Why the western coast of Baffin’s Bay re- 
mains neglected, when its resources far 
exceed those of the opposite side, is difficult 
to tell.) Since Ross’s voyage in 1818, the 
British whalers pursue their game to the 
northern parts of Baffin’s Bay, and its con- 
tiguous sounds. Our own ships, within a 
few years, have met with wonderful success 
in the vicinity of Behring’s Straits, led 
thither by a captain who accidentally read in 
Beechy’s narrative that many whales had 
been seen there. 

In 1845, the spirit of scientific inquiry be- 
came so strong, and being perhaps animated 
by the success which had attended a southern 
| expedition, that the British government de- 
termined to send another again to the N. W. 

The Erebus and Terror, the vessels that 
Sir James Ross had taken far into Antarctic 
regions, were selected and equipped to bear 
| the British flag once more to its old field 
|of search. These vessels sailed under 
\the command of Sir John Franklin, for 
whom, and for his companions, the civil- 
ized world has manifested the deepest 
sympathy. He had greatly distinguished 
himself in former explorations, having been 
second in command during the perilous 
voyage, of Captain Buchan, in an atiempt 
to find a N. W. passage in 1818. For 
the judgment and tj displayed on that 
oceasion he was intrusted, in 1819, with the 
command of an expedition to explore the 
Arctic front of America. In this, when re- 
turning from the mouth of the Coppermine, 
he and his party suffered incredible hardships, 
under which many died. Nothing daunted, 
he led another party in a following year, and 
traced under great difficulties a long extent 
of coast. Perhaps no better man could have 
been selected. He combined, with an inti- 
mate knowledge of the features of the Arctic 
Sea, tried courage, sound judgment, and in- 
domitable perseverance. 

The vessels, fitted with auxiliary steam 
power, and provisioned for three years, sailed 
in May, 1845. They were last seen in latitude 
74° 48’, longitude 66° 13’, moored to an 
iceberg, and awaiting an opening to push west- 
ward. 

In 1848, publie uneasiness began to be 
manifested for the missing navigators. The 
British government sent expeditions to seek 
out and relieve them. The one from which 
most was expected, that under Sir James C. 
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Ross, a man of experience and reputed 
sagacity, ste ae disappointed all. De- 
viating from his instructions, the energies of 
his men were wasted upon the useless sur- 
vey of a coast, which would establish the faet 
that there is a water communication between 
the two oceans in that direction. Added to 
this, he made a precipitate return. Of course 
he furnished no new ground for supposing 
that Franklin had perished, but rather awak- 
ened a livelier interest in his behalf. 

The noble efforts made by Lady Frank- 
lin in uniting other countries with her own 
in the search for her husband and his com- 
panions, have already gained for her an illus- 
trious name, and will render it imperishable 
upon the page of history. In her devotion 
to the cause she did not remain satisfied 
with exciting the zeal and energies of her 
countrymen. Her eloquent appeals were 
sent to all countries where aid could 
be had, and found responses wherever 
they were heard. She sought the assist- 


ance of our government, and its chief told | 


her of the deep sympathy felt by our people 
for her cause, and his willingness to do that 
which he constitutionally could in her behalf. 
A national expedition could not be equipped 
until Congress had authorized it. At this 
period of doubt and uncertainty, an eminent 
citizen of New York, to his lasting honor, 
with munificent liberality, offered to equip an 
expedition. Mr. Henry Grinnell, a retired 
merchant, actuated by motives of humanity, 
purchased and strengthened the vessels ne- 
cessary for an expedition. These, two in 
number, were of small size, much smaller 
than those generally sent to contend with the 
ice; but preferable, om many accounts, and 
resembling in their size the craft in which 
the early explorers made their brilliant voy- 
ages. 

It was deemed important that the expedi- 
tion should, at least, sail under the auspices 
of government. ‘The vessels were offered, 
Congress accepted them ‘Transferred to 
the Navy Department, officers were ordered, 
men received, and provisions for three vears, 
with all other things necessary, were drawn 
from the navy-yard, Brooklyn. 

The Advance, of 120 tons (with a eomple- 
ment, officers included, of 17), was commanded 
by Lieut. E. J. DeHaven, who also command- 
ed the expedition, an officer whom I wil! not 
attempt to praise further than by saying he 
is not more admired for professional ability 
than for gentlemanly and modest worth. 

The Rescue, of 90 tons, which vessel I 
had the honor to command, had a comple- 
ment of 15. 

On the 23d of May, 1850, the brigs were 
towed to sea. A few days out, and we parted 
company with our consort in a gale of wind. 


Lefi to ourselves, we made the best of the’ 





“ Rescue’s” qualities, striving to reach tine | 
rendezvous at the Whalefish Islands as soon | joyous and thrilling, no matter whether it be 
as the Advance. On the 9th of June, then | heard returning to our native shores, or seek- 
rorth of the banks of Newfoundland, most | ing those of the desolate north. A chain of 
of us for the first time saw an “iceberg.” low islands near our rendezvous was seen. 


The huge mass, as it flung back the lashing 
waves with a booming noise, seemed to speak 
of the difficulties in store for us. 

On the 19th we had reached a position 
where the hour of midnight was as bright as 
asummer morning, a brief time before the 
appearance of the sun. This increase of 


. daylight at first causes an unwillingness to 


abandon the deck when the hours of sleep 
approached. When we left our warm 
berths to attend to the duties of the mid- 





night-watch, and found the day as bright as 
ever, and, as soon after happened, even saw 
the sun gilding the northera heavens, the 
effect upon the imagination was as though 
we floated into some fairy sea. The 
surrounding bergs casting their long shadows 
upon the water, the pleasant temperature of 
the atmosphere, and a kind of supernatural 
stillness, went far beyond the pictures of ro- 
mance. The mariner derives great benefit from 
the never-setting sun. The dangers of navi- 
gation would be wonderfully increased had 
vessels to grope their way about, as in the 
dark nights of other climes. 

On the 24th, the snow-covered mountains 
of Greenland broke upon our view. We had 
not long to gaze upon this, the first land 
seen since our departure, for a storm was 
close at hand. A driving mist enveloped 
everything, the atmosphere grew dark and 
gloomy, the sea rose high and foaming ; and 
with the wind piping from the south, the 
deep-loaded Reseue scudded uncomfortably 
on. The next day the weather cleared beau- 
tifully, and we saw stretching across our 
course an interminable line of “ bergs.” With 
a fine breeze we sailed among them, and had 
accomplished ninety miles before we could 
regard ourselves as clear of them. It was 
truly a magnificent spectacle presented to us 
as we dashed by these crystal giants of the 
north, having them from within ten yards of 
the brig’s sides, to as far as the eye could 
reach from the mast-head. It required no 
effort of the imagination to trace resem- 
blances to churehes, castles, and groups of 
striking architecture. The many and deli- 
eately-formed spires of one recalled the East, 
only far uvaglens the brightest dreams of 
Arabian tale, in the exquisite pencilling of its 
sides, and the richness of the prismatic 
colors scattered over a ground of crys- 
tal white. Another of massive and complete 
dimensions, with an appearance of arched 
doors and windows, reminded one of a Gothic 


| pile. Large caverns, worn by time and the 
action of the water, presented a beautiful 


picture ; within appearing brilliantly blue and 
green, whilst its entrance, curtained with 
icicles which flashed in the sun’s rays, was 
filled with a vapour that sported with the 
tints of the rainbow. A sudden chilliness 
would sometimes be felt, as we passed one 
almost near enough to receive the dash of 


| water falling in pretty cascades from its over- 


hanging summit. Again, as we luffed close 
under the lee of another, from which extend- 
ed a tongue (a submerged part running out 
horizontally), the water smooth and glassy, 
we seemed to sail over a bottom of purest 
emerald. 

The breeze bore us away from the con- 
templation of the seene, long before the 
mind was satisfied. 

On the 26th, the ery of land-ho was raised, 


Soon the lofty peaks of Disco, crowned with 
perpetual snows, were in view. 

Now was made manifest that optical illu- 
sion so familiar to Arctic navigators. The 


sides of the mountains, distant by caleulation 


at least fifty miles, were so distinctly seen 
that the experience of other climes led the 
judgment into error. Men, in other seas to 
be relied upon, pronounced them not more 
distant than twelve or fifteen miles. The 
purity of the atmosphere so aided the vision 





that objects seemed drawn near, as if by ai 
of a telescope. In the habit of seein: dis. 
tant land appear like a dingy bluish jan} 
we were surprised at being able to distinyyiss 
the various details of surtace. ‘ 

It was not a little interesting to watch th. 
effect produced upon the mind of the sail; 
by the physieal changes. From long exper. 
ence in the frequented parts of the ocean, hy 
often acquires knowledge enough to w rive a 
some general notion of the place they ay, 
sailing for. But here he became puzzled: 
the increasing variation of the mavyotic 
needle, its dip, the new residents ot the dee). 
the whales with heads closely resembling 
bottle, others pertectly white ; the narwhal. 
with its lengthy horn, strange birds, aceumy- 
lation of ice, and the lengthening days, ey. 
cited all his wonder, and convinced him tha: 
it was some extraordinary quarter of {hy 
globe, where it required from him only more 
confidence in, and implicit obedience ‘to his 
officers. When the sun in its northern 
course first swept above the horizon, Jaci 
looked on astonished and pleased, astonish. 
ed that it should be up twice as long as jt js 
in the West Indies, and yet the weather keep 
so cold, pleased because the danger of run. 
ning against rocks and ieebergs was in his 
constant light very much lessened. 

It was a glorious thing to realize what iy 
our younger years we received as truth with 
so much difficulty—to see the same bright 
shining sun, which rising and setting regu. 
larly, divided the periods of labor and of rest, 
now sweep in a complete and splendid circle 
the heavens above the horizon. The mind, 
filled with pure, unalloyed admiration of the 
work before it, turned with reverence to the 
majesty of Him who planned it. If one place 
more than another is caleulated to strike the 
mind of the careless observer with the power 
and dignity of the Creator, that place musi 
be the Arctic Regions. We had then see 
but a few of the many strange things of the 
northern seas. 

On the 27th of June we joined our consor 
in a harbor formed by the islands of the 
Whalefish group. We spent a few days 
overhauling and refitting the vessels, permit- 
ting the men to run about the rocky shores 
for the benefit of exercise, and that they 
might procure suits of furs from the natives. 

We had not been long at anchor before a 
fleet of canoes, in the native tongue, “ Kay- 
aks,” came about us. These canoes each holil 
one man, who sits in the middle and works ii 
with a light two-handed paddle. They were 
more perfect and symmetrical than any canoes 
I had ever seen, and in their complete adapta 
tion to the wants of the Eskimaux challenge 
the skill and ingenuity of civilized mou. 
They are about eighteen feet long by as many 
inches wide as will afford room for the ind- 
vidual to sit. Seal skins, with the hair seraped 
off, rendered impervious to water, are drawn 
tightly over a slight frame made of wood ot 
bone—and sewed together. The hole left 0 
the middle is barely large enough to squeeze 
the body in. The kayak lives in the rough- 
est weather. Not a drop of water can enter 
it, for the man is covered with a coat 0 
jumper whieh is laced tightly around a wha'e- 

ne rim raised above the hole, and the hood 
which covers his head is securely fastened 
from the forehead to the chin, the skins being 
in like manner secured to his wrists. If by 
accident it is capsized, turning bottom up, the 
man is not in danger; firmly wedged in the 
boat, he cannot fall out, and soon by a dexte- 
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—— 
rous management of the paddle he regains 
his upright position. If however, he loses 
the paddle, which is to him what the pole is 
to the rope-dancer, he is in great peril. 

The spirit of invention is also conspicuous 
in the form and arrangement of the spear and 
lances. A harpoon used in striking seals has 
a line fastened to it made of skin, which is 
attached at its other extremity to a large in- 
flated bag, which serves to point out the 
course of the wounded anima! and impede its 
progress. Wood being of considerable value, 
the staff is so adjusted that when the barb 
enters the animal it falls off; but if it become 
proken in his struggles, a lance pointed with 
iron or bone is used to despatch the seal. 
A dart is also earried for the purpose of 
killing ducks. ‘These and his canoe together 
are so light that he puts the whole of them 
on his head whenever he has occasion to 
transport them across a neck of land or piece 
of ice. 

They have other boats of a larger kind 
called *oomenyak,” or “ women’s boat,” capa- 
ble of holding twenty persons. In these 
they make long coasting voyages, with 
their families, dogs, kayaks, tents, &e., the 
women generally rowing. 

The Eskimaux of Greenland are a mueh 
improved race. Like the rest of their 
brethren, except those who have become 
fieree by years of war with the Indians who 
live near the extremiiy of our continent, they 
are perfectly inoffensive. Since Hans Egede, 
significantly called the Arctic Apostle, plant- 
ed the standard of faith in 1721, they have 
received the benefits of pious missionaries, 
and had increased means of approaching 
civilization when the Danes established their 
settlements among them. These settle- 
ments extend from Uppernavik in lat 72°. 
The inhabitants live upon the coast only, 
visiting the interior at particular seasons 
of the year to capture reindeer. The Danish 
residents have for a long time been in the 
habit of marrying the native women, where- 
by a new race of mixed blood has sprung 
up, partaking more of the Scandinavian than 
of the Eskimaux, but retaining the black hair 
and eyes of the latter, they are easily distin- 
guished, and are much superior to either of 
the other classes as hunters, which is the only 
test of merit among them. They are proud 
of their foreign blood, taking an early oppor- 
tunity to let one know whether they are half 
Danish, quarter Danish, or half-quarter 
Danish. Quite a large portion of the pre- 
sent generation are able to read and write. 
Schools are maintained at the principal ports, 
churehes are erected where service is per- 
formed each day by the missionary or 
government chaplain, assisted by one of the 
more intelligent natives, who also officiates in 
his absenee. I recollect attending a chureh 
where an Eskimaux not only read the ser- 
Viee, but played the accompaniments on an 
organ to the hymns. 

To an untutored eye it might not be diffi- 
cult to confuse the sexes, when seen huddled 
together in front of their houses upon the 
Visits of strangers. Owing to cireumstances 
of climate and convenience, I suppose, more 
than anything else, the women wear a cos- 
‘ume a little more Bloomer than anything 
you have seen in print. The dress of the 
man is made of seal-skin prep:red with the 
hair on ; consists of a coat or shirt without 
an opening in front, with a hood attached to 
cover the head ; it reaches down to the waist. 
A pair of seal-skin breeches extending below 


the knee are joined by the boots, which 
like everything else, are made of seal-skin. 
The skins of reindeer, dogs, and other animals 
are used, but to a comparatively small extent; 
mits are worn, and in winter masks to pre- 
serve the face from frost-bites. In summer 
to prevent snow blindness and the exeru- 
ciating pains caused by exposure to the glare 
from the ice, they cover the eyes with a thin 
strip of wood which has two narrow slits to 
see through. 

The dress of the women differs from that 
of the men chiefly in having two flaps de- 
pending from the bottom of the jumper—an 
enlargement of the hood for the purpose of 
earrying a child—and in the house they some- 
times wear a large boot for the convenience 
of slipping a child in when tired of holding 
it. ‘Their clothes are more neatly made, and 
those of the girls prettily ornamented with 
stripes of different colored skins. 

In the arrangement of the hair, this differ- 
ence is observed: the men wear it about a 
foot long, hanging loosely about their shoul- 
ders. The women gather it up and form a} 
high knot with it on the crown of the head ; 
the married binding the knot with black silk | 
or ribbon, the unmarried with colored silk. | 
The girls when in full dress for a dance ap- 
pear remarkably well, wearing their finest 
skins and having on a pair of red or white- 
topped boots. 

The houses of the Eskimaux are built of 
mud and stones, on the principle of preserv- 
ing warmth by oceupying the smallest pos- 








sible space ; a house fifteen feet square would | 
accommodate a family of perhaps ten. The 


to the house; one half the space within is 
oceupied by a raised platform on which their 
beds of skins are placed ; near the foot of the 
platform the stone lamps are suspended, in 
which is burned seal’s oil. Each married 
woman is entitled to alamp. They warm 
the apartment, furnish light enough to sew 
by, and serve to keep their pot of seal’s flesh 
boiling. Many houses that I entered were 
comfortable and convenient. An industrious 
man can easily obtain from the Danish 
traders all that is required for his lot in life, 
boards to make a floor, a stove, fuel, glass for 
windows, &c. In some I saw elocks. 

In summer they commonly live in seal- 
skin tents. We did not fall in with those 
nomadie tribes who spend the winter in 
snow houses. 

tn the division of the labor of maintaining 
an establishment, the largest share falls to 
the women. All the men do is to kill the 
animals and bring them home, and take care 
of the boats. ‘The women prepare the food, 
make clothes, and attend to the children. 

Boys are much dearer to the parents than 
girls. Inthe boy they see the future seal- 
catcher of the family. If the father dies or 
is disabled and the son is grown, want and 
destitution are kept from the house. He is 
early taught the use of the kayak, the 
weapons of the chase, and the training of 
dogs. 

Among the amusements of this people 
dancing and singing prevail. Almost every 
night that we spentin port we had a dance 
on shore; from the Danes they obtain vio- 
lins, and soon learn how to use them. The 
young ladies learn the polka with great 
facility, and pick up our melodies with a 





quickness that surprised us. 


walls are very thick, with only two holes, one | 
for the admission of light, the other leading | 
into the arched passage forming the entrance | which was left clinging to the shore and 





Sailing from Whalefish harbor, we pro- 
ceeded north close in sight of the rocky 
steeps which bound the coast. 

Baffin’s Bay having an area of about 
170,000 square miles, being about five times 
as long as its outlet to the sea is broad, re- 
tains from the influence of winds and currents 
a vast extent of salt water or field ice, and 
an innumerable quantity of bergs. This 
field of ice or assemblage of fields, floes, 
and sconce pieces (some of the terms by 
which the ice is distinguished; a field 
meaning an unbroken mass too large for one 
to see its limits; a floe, a piece that can be 
traced round by the eye; a sconce piece so 
small that it can be seen at a glance), 
all this is technically called the pack; and 
in the opening of the season may have an 
area of from fifty to ninety thousand square 
miles. When the waters of the bay become, 
after the gales of winter, nearly in a state of 
rest, the pack is ready to obey the impulse of 
the first wind, drifting and blown about ac- 
cording to its direction; always however occu- 
pying such a position that the passage to the 
sound cannot be made in a direct route, but 
must be performed along its edge in a chan- 
nel between it and the land, varying in 
breadth as the wind prevails, until its north- 


/ern extremity can be rounded. Along this 


channel a vessel works north, the obstrue- 
tions increasing until Melville Bay is reached, 
where all before is as nothing compared with 
the labors of crossing that indentation. Be- 
ginning at a landmark known as the Devil’s 
Thumb, the coast rounds into a bay open to 
the south. About the same place or some- 
thing south of it, the land ice generally com- 
mences a margin of the winter's formation, 


grounded bergs. ‘This extends off for miles, 
continuing all around the bay. 

It takes several weeks to cross this bay, 
though the distance is but 300 miles. ‘There 
all the operations of warping, tracking, tow- 
ing, and heaving, are carried to their greatest 
extent. For days we frequently would occu- 
py the same place closely beset, In warp- 
ing against a strong breeze where room was 
not sufficient to sail, the men would walk 
twelve miles around the capstan to get the 
brigs ahead one. One of the easiest modes 
of progressing next to sailing was during 
calms, when the men would be sent upon the 
field to draw the vessels along as you see 
them draw canal boats. 

It is in crossing here that the danger of 
Baffin’s Bay exists. The whalers make 
ample preparations for this part of their voy- 
age; have provisions and clothing at hand 
ready to cast upon the iee, for a year rarely 
passes that some vessel is not destroyed or 
seriously damaged. If aS. W, gale occurs, 
the whole pack is set in motion ; thousands of 
square miles of ice impelled with fearful 
momentum seek this N. E, corner of the bay. 
The devoted ships ranged along the land all 
in positions most favorable to receive the 
shock, await the issue. 

( To be continued in our next.) 


LAMARTINE’S NAPOLEON.* 


Napoteon’s departure from Fontainebleau, 
his arrival and life at Elba, his return to 
Franee, the flocking of the army to his 
eagles, his entry into Paris, his reinstatement 
at the Tuileries, his political struggles with 
oppositions, cabals, and conspiracies, his vie- 
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tory at Ligny and defeat at Waterloo, are 
the main topics of this second volume of 
Lamartine’s history. The greatness of 


Napoleon’s personality, as ever, dwarfing all | P. 


else. Scene, event and character, France, a 
revolution, monarchs, statesmen, a people, 
are but minor accessories in Lamartine’s 
glowing picture, in spite of his artful obseur- 
ation of the great principal and his gaudy 
flushing of the subordinates. The history 
of France from 1795 to 1815 is but a per- 
sonification, in a word—Napoleon. And at 
this day the tradition of the hero rules 
France, and the nation bows to the shadow 
of his name. 

Lamartine’s appreciation of Napoleon’s 
character is, in the main, just; but there is 
an apparent disposition to divert the eye 
from the brillianey of Napoleon’s genius, by 
crowding the field of vision with lesser ob- 
jects, glaring with artificial light. Lamartine 
is impatient of the fact that France was ab- 


THE LITE 





sorbed in the Corsican hero; he is resolved | 
that the sole interest of an era shall not be | 
contracted in one man: he therefore, in elo- 
quent terms, but with an exaggerated claim, | 
pleads with History for the recognition of a | 
nation. 

Lamartine strives to disperse the Buona- | 
ae prestige, which now broods over 

rance, darkening its bright hopes and fair 

rospects—a gloom under the cover of which 
Yee A Napoleon has assassinated liberty, 
overturned the Republic, and placed himself, 
in delusive grandeur magnified by the mirage, 
a tyrant upon its ruins. A spirit of partisan- 
ship may perhaps be charged upon Lamar- | 
tine’s book; but, whether the author has| 
written as a patriot or partisan, a historian or | 
pamphleteer, we doubt not that history will 
confirm, for the most part, his judgment of 
Napoleon. 

As we read of the French courtiers and 
French soldiers, who, as Chateaubriand said, | 
kissed in the morning that royal hand which | 
in the evening they betrayed, flactuating in | 
service with the tide of fortune, now for 
King Louis, now for Emperor Napoleon, 
again for one and again for the other, we are 
reminded of that vicious facility with which 
oaths are made and broken, that corrupt 
vacillation of idol-worship, which the history 
of revolutionary France records to the dis- 
grace of French constancy and honor. Louis | 
Napoleon, if he had not closed the book of 
history, might here read that there was no 
trust to be put in the fidelity of his obse- 
quious servitors, or in the honor of his sworn 
janissaries. The supple instruments of ty- 
ranny, recoiling, from their elasticity of tem- 
per, are fatal to the hand that uses them. 

Lamartine’s fervid narrative gives a fresh 
interest to the old subject of Napoleon. We 
pass rapidly and unwearied from picture to 
picture: landscape, —. and battle-scene 
attract us by their brilliant coloring. Here 
is an incident related in Lamartine’s pic- 
turesque manner. A piece of word-paint- 
ing : 





HERE I AM! 


“On quitting La Mure, the Emperor com- 
posed his vanguard of 100 picked men from 
that chosen body always under the orders of 
Cambronne. This general, on advancing to- 
wards a bridge at some distance from La Mure, 
found himself in front of a new battalion. The 
envoy he sent to them with signs of peace was 
driven back. The Emperor being informed of 
this, again dispatched one of his officers, Major 








Raoul, to attack the battalion which refused to 
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open his route, but Raoul, threatened with 
their fire, returned without being heard. 
Napoleon felt that the moment had arrived to 
ut to the test his own ascendancy over his 
old soldiers. He through his column, 
ordering it to halt, and rode forward at a gen- 
tle pace, almost alone, in advance of his army. 
The peasants, seattered about the fields or lin- 
ing the hedges on both sides of the road, seem- 
ed to remain neutral between the two causes, 
looking on only with the idle curiosity of the 
people at the daring combat of which they 
themselves are the prize. A few scattered 
eries of ‘Vive ’Empereur!’ arose here and 
there among the groups of the populace, and 
some expressions in an under tone encouraged 
Nopoleon to dare everything. It was one of 
those solemn crises in which a nation seems to 
withhold its respiration, not to interrupt by a 
single breath the undecided fiat of destiny on 
the point of being pronounced; when the bal- 
ance of fate, about to incline for one of the 
two causes, must carry with it the whole world 
by the trifling weight of the slightest accident. 
A single ery may arouse a nation, a cold 
silence repel the boldest attempt, a chance 
ball from the musket of a soldier may crush 
an enterprise, together with the life of a great 
man, in whose heart it had been conceived. 

“Such at this moment was the mute and 
suspended situation of the two armies of Napo- 
leon and the people. 

“But the Emperor at this imminent crisis 
was equal to his enterprise. The man so fee- 
ble on the 18th Brumaire, retreating discon- 
certed and almost fainting in the arms of his 





grenadiers—the man so perplexed at Fontaine- | p —_ an 
bleau before the insolence of his revolted mar- | the whole, while a ery of ‘ Vive l’Empereur 


shals; the man since then so overcome and | issued from eng 
subdued at the Elyseé by the pressure of a| to . 4 3 
few legislators and some traitors—was without | guard, in the distance, of ‘Vive th: 
effort or boasting a hero of sang-froid before | regiment of the line.’ 
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humanity and to the heart of the French soldier 
and he was not mistaken: but it reqyi..i 
profound genius to attempt, and a \ 
to accomplish it. His greuadiers, at a yy..: 
distance behind him, stood with their... 
reversed, as a token of peace. 

“The officer commanding the 5th regimen, 
doing violence perhaps to his feelings jy 1), 
execution of his duty, or knowing beforcha,) 
the resolution of his soldiers not to strike t):jp 
Emperor, and only wishing to intimidate ;\,. 
army of Napoleon by an appearance of djx:. 
pline, ordered his battalion to fire. The gol. 
diers appeared to obey, and took aim at Nano. 
leon, who, without stopping or betraying any 
emotion, advanced within ten steps of {)) 
muskets levelled at his breast, and elevating 
that spell-like and resounding voice, which had 
so often directed the manceuvres of the review. 
or of the field of battle, ‘Soldiers of the 51) 
regiment,’ he exclaimed, deliberately uncoys; 
ing his breast, and presenting his naked [ys 
to receive their fire, ‘if there is one amongs 
you who would kill his Emperor, let hin do 
it. Here I am.’ 

“There was no reply: all remained silent 
and motionless. The soldiers had not eyey 
loaded their muskets, as if they distrusted 
themselves. Having gone through the sem. 
blance of obedience and fidelity to discipline, 
they thought they had done their duty, and 
that the heart might now be left to its own 
course. 

“And the hearts of all spoke with one 
voice. At first a thrill of feeling ran through 
the battalion, then a few muskets were 
lowered, then a greater number, and finally, 


[tired a 


Apoleon 


arms 


mouth, which was replied 
om the grenadiers of the 
5th 
Some of the officers 


by a shout 


the bayonets of the 5th regiment. Whether | quitted the ranks and took the road to Greno- 
he had been assured by his accomplices at | ble, that they might not be carried away by 


Grenoble that the hearts of this battalion 
beat in his favour; whether the habits of a 


| 


the emotion of their companies, while others 
wiped their eyes, sheathed their swords, and 


soldier on the battle field had inured him to yielded to the general contagion. The soldiers 
look on death with less repugnance by the fire | quitting the ranks, rushed along with the peo- 
than by the sword; or that his soul, since his | ple to surround the Emperor, who opened huis 
departure from Elba, had concentrated all its | arms to receive them; while his own faithful 


powers in anticipation of this supreme moment, 
and that he had deemed that his enterprise 
was well worth the risk of life, certain it is 
that he did not hesitate a moment. He nei- 
ther hastened nor slackened his steps, but ap- 
proached within a hundred paces of the bayo- 
nets, which formed a wall before him on the 
road, .There he dismounted, gave the reins to 
one of his Poles, crossed his arms on his 
breast, and advanced with measured steps like 
aman who marches to his death. It was the 
spectre of the imagination cf both army and 
people appearing suddenly, and as if rising 
from the tomb, between France of the present 
and the past. He wore the costume in which 
recollection, legend, and picture had alike en- 
graved him on the memory of all: the military 
hat, the green uniform of the light infantry of 
the guard, the over-coat of dust-coloured 
cloth, open and displaying his under-dress, the 
high military boots, and spurs ringing on the 
ground; his attitude was that of reflection, 
which nothing can distract, or of peaceful 
command, which doubts not of obedience. 
He descended a slope of the road inclining 
towards the regiment he was about to accost. 
No group of persons before him, beside him, 
or behind him, prevented him from being seen 
in all the illusion of his personal prestige : his 
figure standing out boldly and alone against 
the background of the high road, and the blue 
firmament beyond. To strike such a man, 
whom the soldiers recognised as their former 
idol, would have been in their eyes, not to 
fight, but to assassinate. Napoleon had caleu- 
lated from afar this challenge of glory to 





soldiers following the example, hastened to 
the spot, and mingled in one group and one 
acclamation with those of the 5th. It was the 
junction of France, past and present, embrac- 
ing each other at the call of glory—the in- 
voluntary sedition of hearts. Napoleon had 
conquered by disarming himself: his name 
alone had done battle. From this moment 
France was re-conquered, the trial, had been 
made, the example given. At a distance peo- 
ple might be faithful to duty, but when near, 
enthusiasm would seize on all; the example of 
the 5th regiment was worth more to the En- 
peror than the defection of ten armies.” 

Lamartine’s portraits are very skilfully 
drawn and complete: they give us features, 
costume, character, and life. The picture of 
Murat is admirable, but we have no space 
but for a part. 


MURAT——HIS GENTLENESS, 


“The crown had not in the least diminished 
his intrepidity: he awas still the first cavalry 
officer of the Empire. He became intoxicated, 
as it were, in the midst of fire ; but the gentle- 
ness of his heart, nevertheless, made him re- 
pugnant to bloodshed. What he wished for at 
the head of his squadrons was not the death 
of his enemies, but their flight, and his victory. 
His bravery was a hurricane which dispersed 
everything before him. In charging he never 
used a sabre, nor even a small sword; the 
only weapon he wore on horseback was 4 
Roman blade, broad and short, useless in at- 
tack or defence, against the long blades of the 
enemy’s cavalry. This blade, with a hilt of 
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nother of pearl, artistically inlaid with pre- 
ejous stones, was ornamented with the por- 
trait of the beautiful Queen Caroline, his wife, 
and of their four children: he never drew this 
weapon from the scabbard but once, in a mo- 
ment of great danger, and then not to strike 
with, but to animate his escort to charge with 
him a cloud of cavalry by which he was sur- 
rounded. He said to the Count de Mosbourg, 
his friend and minister, who had administered 
his finances with talent and fidelity worthy of 
a greater empire, and whom he remembered 
with the disinterestedness and adoration of 
friendship: ‘My sweetest consolation, when I 
look back on my career as a soldier, a general, 
and a king, is, that I never saw a man fall 
dead by my hand. It is not, of course, nw 
sible that in 80 many charges, when I dashed 
my horse forward at the head of the squad- 
rons, some pistol shots fired at random may 
have wounded or killed an enemy, but I have 
known nothing of the matter: if a man fell 
dead before me, and by my hand, his image 
would be always present to my view, and 
would pursue me to the tomb,’ Sensibility of 
heart is thus allied, in the modern -varrior, 
with the impetuosity of courage. He craves 
for victory in the mass, but the details of car- 
nage excite his horror and pity.” 


We have this picturesque illustration of 
the impassiveness of Talleyrand :— 


“The Prince de Talleyrand was still igno- 
rant of all this, when he arose the following 
morning. In imitation of monarchs, the eti- 
quette of whose levees he affected, he was 
making his toilette for the day amidst a circle 
of his intimates and secretaries, when his 
niece, the young and beautiful Princess de 
Courlande, the favourite and ornament of his 
house, ran in, in a state of agitation, and 
handed him a note, marked seeret and in 
haste, from the Prinee de Metternich. M. de 
Talleyrand, whose hands were bedewed with 
the perfumes his valets-de-chambre had poured 
upon them, and whose head was in possession 
of two artists who were curling and powdering 
his hair, begged his niece to open and read the 
note herself. She did so, and turning pale, 
‘Heavens! she exclaimed, more annoyed at 
the interruption of the fétes of Europe where 
her beauty shone triumphantly, than at the 
crumbling of empires. ‘Heavens! Bonaparte 
has quitted Elba! What's to become of my 
ball this evening ?” 

M. de Talleyrand, with that impassibility 
which is the equanimity of the soul adequate 
to the magnitude of events, uttered no excla- 
mation of surprise, and exhibited no disturb- 
ance either in his look, his smile, or his ges- 
ture; but with that slow gravity of tone 
which constituted half his fascination : ‘Don’t 
he se niece,’ he said to the young lady, 
‘your ball shall take place.’ 


In that part of the following extract, mark- 
ed by italies, we have a vigorous denuncia- 
tion of the usurpation of the uncle, the terms 
of which need not be varied for application 
to that of the nephew. 


NAPOLEON AT THE TUILERIES, 


“Here he found himself on a sudden in the 
midst of own people, the people of his camp 
and of his court, and the three or four hun- 
dred military men of all branches of the army, 
and all grades of rank. Generals, commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, and sol- 
diers, who were spread through the courts, 
and breathless with impatience, no sooner 
heard the rolling of his carriage than they 
flew to the horses’ heads, threw themselves on 
the doors, and under the wheels, like the wor- 
shippers of India beneath the car of their idol. 
Opening the doors with all the violence of 
fanaticism, they raised the Emperor in their 





arms, and uttering enthusiastic and phrenzied 
eries, carried him by the light of the torches 
© the steps, from landing-place to landing- 
place; through the halls and saloons, as far as 
the cabinet and the bedroom of Louis XVIIL, 
where everything gave evidence of the hurry 
of a nocturnal departure, and where the tears 
of that King, and of his followers, which had 
fallen on his farewell proclamation, had not 
yet had time to dry. In the midst of this in- 
toxication, entirely concentrated amongst a 
small number of friends interested in his 
— and connected with his household, 
Napoleon and his companions of the Isle of 
Elba could not shake off an impression of sor- 
row and disappointment on beholding the 
silence and solitude of the capital. Was it 
worth the trouble of having crossed the sea, 
penetrated through France, urged an army to 
revolt, and braved all Europe, to be received 
by the coldness and terror of the people, by 
solitude and by night? 

“He did not cease, however, to fortify him- 
self and his courtiers and accomplices against 
this impression. He repeated a thousand times, 
and made use of, over and over, with an affect- 
ed confidence to all those who came to con- 
gratulate him, the same words, a symptom of 
the disquietude of his soul, which he evidently 
wished to impress as watchwords upon every 
lip. ‘It was not you, it was not your plots, 
it was not your attachments, which have 
brought me here ; it was the disinterested men, 
the sub-lieutenants and the soldiers, who have 
done all; ’tis to the people, ’tis to the army, 
I owe everything!’ It was felt that the fact 
of his invasion weighed upon his policy; and 
that from the first moment, at the risk even of 
diseontenting the accomplices of his return, 
he wished to attribute it to the people. But 
if the people did not protest by civic opposi- 
tion, they protested very generally by their 
sorrow and theirestrangement. History never 
recorded more audacity in the usurpation of a 
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ton at Waterloo, while in fact the Duke rode 
the same charger throughout the battle. 





LITTLE PEDLINGTON.* 
[Second Paper.] 


A tone pen it would take to keep abreast 
with the historian of this important chroni- 
cle, in his various rapid raids and forays 
among the Pedlingtonians. With an em- 
phatic announcement, “Here I am in Little 
Pedlington,” the author pushes forward to 
acquire a knowledge of the many curiosities 
and phenomena of that astounding village. 
His first impression is, of course, imparted 
at the principal inn, and involves a weighty 
development :— 
THE FAMILY WITH THE FLY. 


“TI took advantage of Scorewell’s taking 
breath to ask him who were the visitors he 
had in his house. 

“Why, Sir,’ replied he, ‘I have not many, 
but they are all of the first respectability. 
There’s Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-bobbin; Mr. St. 
Knitall and his lady; Mr. De Stewpan; Mr. 
Twistwireville; and Mr. Hobbs Hobbs and his 
family—very tip-top people, indeed, Sir—the 
family with the fly. They always honor us 
with their company—the fourth season they 
have been at my house—Mr. Hobbs Hobbs 
and his iady: their two daughters, Misses Ele- 
onora and Florentina; Master William Hobbs 
Hobbs, the youngest son, and Mr. Hobbs 
Hobbs Hobbs, the elder—six altogether, Sir, 
and always travel in their own one-horse fly.’ 

“So; the mystery of the ‘family with the 
fly’ was explained. 

“*Of course, Sir,’ continued Scorewell, ‘as 
you are from London, you must know most of 
the parties—have heard of them, at any rate?’ 

“There was a touch of aristocracy—of 


| gentility at the least—implied by the Fitzes 
jand the Villes, and the imposing duplication 


throne, or a more cowardly submission of a na-| of the Hobbs; yet I could not call to mind 


tion toanarmy. France lost on that day some- | 


what of its character, the law of its majesty, the 
liberty of its respect. Military despotism was 
substituted for public opinion. The pretorians 
made a mockery of the people. The Lower 
Empire of Rome enacted in Gaul one of those 
scenes which degrade history, and humiliate 
human nature. The only excuse for such an 
event is that the people were depressed under 
ten years of military government, that the 
army was rendered fanatic by ten years of 
prodigies, and that its idol was a hero. But 
this hero was not long in expiating his attempt 
against the nation which he had just pounced 
upon, by finding in his own palace the dis- 
honourable necessity of compounding with his 
accomplices, the calbesualinnsin of the opi- 
nions which he must purchase by hourly sacri- 
fices, the forced division of power with his 
secret enemies, the eupidity, the manceuvres, 
the intrigues, and the treasons of the palace 
of the Cesars. He wished to reign at any 
sacrifice, and he was now destined to impose 
a reign no longer, but to beg it; to purchase 
every adhesion by shameful concessions; to 
tremble before those whom he formerly made 
tremble with a gesture; to be the slave of 
those whom he had returned to enslave; to 
submit to the murmurs, the contradictions, the 
eaprices, and the insolences of the political 
bodies; to take refuge in camps where he 
could find victory no more; to fly from a 
court in which he no longer found safety. 
The first night that he saint without sleep at 
the Tuileries began the vengeance of his 
triumph, and the expiation of his happiness.” 


The translator corrects in a note a curious 
instance of exaggeration, the tendency to 
which is the fault of Lamartine’s book. 
Lamartine kills eight horses under Welling- 





that I had ever heard any one of those names 
before. 

“ At this moment there was again a violent 
ringing of bells. 

“*Nobody answering the family-with-the- 
fly bell!’ exclaimed the landlord. ‘Beg par- 
don for leaving you, Sir, but I must attend to 
it myself. You know, Sir, it behoves a person 
in my situation to be most particularly atten- 
tive and obliging to carriage company.’” 


The exciting event just then on hand in 
Little Pedlington is one of vast moment: 


THE LOSS OF MISS CRIPPS’S BAG. 


“ Nearly twelve o'clock. Crowds of persons, 
with countenances eager and anxious, hurry- 
ing from all quarters to Market Square. Joined 
them. Execlamations of ‘Cruel loss!’ ‘Un- 
paralleled villany!’ ‘Poor Miss Cripps!’ 
‘Serve her right!’ ‘It will be the death of 
her!’ &e. &e. Guessed the cause of the as- 
semblage. As the clock struck twelve the 
erier appeared. Sudden silence,—almost aw- 
ful, from its contrast with the previous buzz, 
The ecrier carried a bell, which he sounded 
thrice, each time exclaiming (as near as I could 
understand the words), ‘O Yes!’ Here some 
heartless reprobate in the crowd cried out, 
‘O no, if you think the bag will ever come to 
light.’ Symptoms of just indignation, and 
cries of Shame! shame!’ The crier then 
proceeded; and after detailing, in a tone of 
voice interestingly monotonous, the contents 
of the bag, as already deseribed to me by 
Seorewell, he concluded by offering a reward 
of two-and-three-pence for its recovery (an ad- 
vanee of sixpence upon the first tempting in- 
ducement to an honest proceeding), and de- 
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———s that ‘no higher reward won't be 
offered.’ Al an impressive ceremony. 
Would not have missed it for worlds.” 


The Fine Arts come in for a notice, in 


DAUBSON’S GRENADIER. 


“Walked down South Street. Hobbleday 
directed my attention to a painted board just 
underneath the first-floor window of No. 18; 
it bore the words, ‘Little-Pedlington Uni- 
versal-Knowledge Society ;’ and these were 
surmounted by a Britannia (evidently copied 
from a penny piece), with a trident in the left 
hand, and a cockatoo held forth in the right. 
With a slight inclination of the head, accom- 
panied by a complacent smile, he said, ‘I—I, 
Sir, have the honor of being a member, con- 
jointly wi h Rummins, Jubb, Hoppy, Daubson 
—in short, all the big-wigs of Little Pedling- 
ton. We have meetings—conversyshonys— 
twice a week: a library, too:—Murray’s 
“Grammar,” Entick’s “ Dictionary,” Guthrie’s 
“Geography,” and (besides other useful works) 
we have the “ Penny Magazine,” complete from 
—the—very—first.’ 

“*But what is the meaning of that figure, 
Sir? said I, pointing to the Lady Britannia. 

“*Ha!l thought you'd notice that. That, 
Sir, is the work of our own Daubson; needn’t 
i out of Little Pedlington for such things. 

‘he figure, I needn’t tell you, is Minerva— 
“fitting emblem!” as Hoppy says of the 
dolphin’s tail for our pump-handle.’ 

“*Minerva!—and with a cockatoo in her 
hand !’ 

“*Dear me! that’s very odd. You are 
almost the first person—a visitor, I mean— 
who ever noticed that. Of cou:se, we know 
very well it ought, in strictness, to be an owl; 
but Daubson, who is the arbitrator elegantium 
of Little Pedlington, thought that a cockatoo 
would be a prettier thing; and as we luckily 
happened to have one in our Zoo for him to 

aint from, why I say; how naturally 
1e has got the yellow tuft on the head, and the 
red spot on the neck! Clever creature! 
clever creature! Shall we go at once to the 
skittle ground, and see his great work—the 
famous grenadier ?’” 





Journalism has attained a lofty perfection 
in that celebrated locality, and we quote a 
passage which, it will be seen, involves 
sundry of the rigs run, several years later, 
upon the Eatanswille Gazette, by Mr Dick- 
ens :— 

“THE LITTLE PEDLINGTON WEEKLY OBSEVER.” 


“Tuesday, June 16th.—Found the ‘Little 
Pedlington Weekly Observer’ on my break- 
fast-table. Surely that Emperor of Russia 
must be an obstinate, pig-headed fellow, and 
the editor of the paper the most enduring of 
men! Were I the latter, I would at once 
abandon the poor infatuated creature to his 
unhappy fate, for adyice and remonstrance 
seem to be utterly lost upon him. For my 
own part, I declare that there is nothing I can 
imagine in the po- er of the world to bestow 
which would induce me to undertake the 
direction of the econduet of folks of that stamp, 
who, after all, will do just as they please, 
Yet here is Mr. Simeox Rummins, junior (the 
editor in question, and son of the great anti- 
quary), sacrificing his time, pape, and 
patience, his health and his peace gf mind,— 
or, in that most «xpressive of old-woman’s 
phrases, ‘worrying his soul to fiddle-strings,’ 
—anid al! because an Emperor of Russia won't 
do as he bids him! As exhibiting at once the 
editor’s temper, the power, and the elegance of 
his style, and the practical utility of his labors, 
I extract the following passage from his lead- 
ing article :— 

“*Once more we call the attention of his 
imperial majesty to what we have so often 





said, and what we have repeated above ; shall 
we add, for the last time? But, no; for 
though patience, like the eagle, which wings 
its airy flight through the boundless realms of 
ether, must descend at length to rest its weary 
wing, yet shall ours still soar upwards whilst, 
with the piercing eye of hope, we behold a 
ray of expectation that our advice will not, 
like the sand of the desert, be eventually lost 
upon him, He may continue to not notice us 
in any of his deerees or manifestoes, and thus 
affect to be indifferent concerning what we say 
to him; but we have it on the best authority 
that he is frequently seen thoughtful and 
musing—not, indeed, in his moments of noisy 
revelry, when immersed in the vortex of 
pasate, and surrounded by flatterers, who, 
ike locusts, would bar our honest counsel 
from his ear, but in the nocturnal solitude of 
his chamber. There it is that our warning 
voice, wafted on the wings of the viewless 
wind, pierces the perfumed precinets of the 
nee of Petersburg, and carries conviction, 
ike the roaring of the rushing cataract, into 
his mind. And if the “Little Pedlington Ob- 
server’ does sometimes address the autocrat 
in terms of more than usual severity, let him 
remember, that we do so “ more in friendship 
than in anger;” that we regret the necessity 
we are under of giving him pain, but that, 
“like skilful surgeons who,”’” &e. 


We have also in the same strain, from the 
columns of the Observer, a touch of 


“ “LITERARY, LEARNED, AND ARTISTICAL, 


“*The last meeting of the “ Little Pedling- 
ton Universal-Knowledge Society” was most 
particularly interesting. Our celebrated poet, 
Jubb, read a portion of his forthcoming “ Life 
and Times of Rummins,” our well-known anti- 
quary; and Rummins favored the members 
by reading a portion of his forthcoming “ Life 
and Times of Jubb.” Our eminert painter, 
Daubson, exhibited a vey curious drawing 
which he has lately completed. It is a profile 
in black, which, looked at one way, represents 
a man’s head in a cocked hat, and with a large 
bow to his cravat; but, when turned topsy- 
turvy, shows the face of an old woman in a 
mob cap! Who shall prosunse to set bounds 
to the ingenuity of art! But the thing by far 
the most interesting was, what was stated by 
our learned antiquary, Mr. Rummins, to be a 
helmet of the time of King John. It was dug 
from the ruins of an old house lately pulled 
down in North street, and is now the property 
of Mr. Rummins himself. It is eorroded by 
the rust of ages; and, except that it has no 
handle, is in form not unlike a saucepan of our 
own days. Mr. R. read a learned memoir 
which he has drawn up upon the subject (and 
which, together with a drawing, he intends to 
forward to the Society of Antiquaries), where- 
in he states that, when he was in London, and 
saw the play of “ King John” acted, the prin- 
cipal actors wore helmets of precisely that 
shape. Its authenticity is thus proved beyond 
all manner of doubt. But, upon these points, 
who shall presume to question the judgment 
of a Rummins? 

“*The presentations to the library, and for 


the sole use of the members were, Goldsmith’s 


“History of England,” abridged for the use of 
schools, and Tooke’s “ Pantheon,” an account 
of all the heathen gods and goddesses, (with 
numerous cuts), both the gift of our munifi- 
cent townsman, Mr. Yawkins, the banker. 

“*On the motion of Mr, Hobbleday, the 
question was put and earried, that Entick’s 
“Spelling-Book” being much worn by con- 
stant use, the said book be newly bound at the 
expense of the Society.’” 


The Drama, as might be expected, flou- 
rishes like avery green bay tree at that 





ne Tle 
centre of all intelligence and profound ¢iyjj, 
zation :— 


THEATRE ROYAL, LITTLE PEDDLINGTO, 


“This being the opening day for the season 
of the Theatre Royal, Little Pedlington, 4) 
within its walls is bustle and activity, y)\j), 
crowds of suitors for an interview with th, 
manager are impatiently waiting witho,; 
Amidst the din of hammers and the grating o¢ 
saws, the tragedians are on the stage, rehexys. 
ing an entirely new melo-drama, to be ¢a|).4 
the Hatchet of Horror ; or, the Massacred \j)). 
maid. In the green-room, Miss Warble, 
sisted by the director of the orchestra, is prac. 
tising the song ‘incidental to the play ;’ jn {). 

ainting-room, Mr. Smearwell is giving te 
ast touches to the scene ‘painted expressly 
for the occasion ;’ in the saloon, Miss §4|\y 
Jumps—or, as she is deseribed in the play-|)ji) 
Madem'lle Sara des Entrechats—is endéayoy. 
ing to place her right foot on her left shoulder, 
and performing others of the ordinary ex.r. 
cises preparatory to the execution of a grand 

s seul; whilst, in a small shed connected 
with the stage, are the machinist and the pro- 

rty-man, sewing up a donkey in a cow's 

ide, to represent the ‘identical favorite cow’ 
of the massacred milk-maid.” 


as- 


We hurry forward, and learn that Rum- 
mins, the great Rummins, is deceased, which 
occasions the reappearance of the magniti- 
cent muse of J ubb = 


“T took up a book which lay on the coun- 
ter. It was ‘Jubb’s Pedlingtonia, a new edi- 
tion, with additions,’ The only considerable 
addition, was an ‘Elegy on the Death of Rum- 
mins.” Here it is, It is remarkable for its 
sweetness, its pathos, its elegiac tenderness: 
but, by the generality of readers, it will, per- 
haps, be most admired for its originality.” 


And here he is in his grand 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF RUMMINS. 


“+The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
No more illustrious Rummins shall | see! 
O, Simcox Rummins, senior, F. 8. A., 
Why leave the world to darkness and to me! 


* *In vain thy Jubb thy “ Life and Times” shal! write, 
For since, O Simcox, thou’rt no longer there 
To join in thy biographer’s delight, 
e wastes his sweetness on the desert air. 


“* Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The height which thou, my Rummine, didst attain! 
All say in prose what Jubb now sings in rhyme— 
We ne’er shall look upon thy like again. 


“*¢ A man thou wast to all thy country dear; 
Great was thy learaing and profound the lore ; 


And, passing rich with ninety pounds a year, 
Thou gav 


st relief that Heaven might bless thy 
sture, 


***One morn I missed thee on th’ accustomed hill, _ 
Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled, 
Ab! ruthless Death! and couldst thou Rummins kill! 
In wit a man, simplicity a child. 


“ ‘Since, then, I’m doomed my dearest friend to lose, 
In Pedlington no longer stay | can, 
The world is all before me where to choose— 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man!’ 
“I purchased the volume, thought of the 
illustrious defunct, paid half a crown—and 
sighed.” 


There—we must tarry for the sake of our 
own waisteoat buttons, for slicing off these 
segments of a mighty melon of fun, the en- 
joyment of the book, on its first reading, 
renews itself within our bosom, and we ap- 
proach the explosion with a constant dimi- 
nution of the power of repression. Reader, 
tarrying at home while “wife and children 
are ruralizing—traveller by the way,—s¢- 
journer in green country places, be Little 
Pedlington thy companion, and we warrant 
you, on our critical honor, that the day shall 
not be longer for that purchase. 
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HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKs.* 


Harry the man, uoth the ancient proverb, 
who nies the dawn gate earliest in the 


| 





morning—thriee fortunate he who is first. 


visible to the public eye in the dawn of a 
iterature. 

ye eee to the alphabet of the country, 
whoever would read as he runs, must make 
himself familiar with prose writer or poet 
who holds that primary and elementary po- 
on when it chances that the first settler, 
so to speak, is a man of such simplicity and 
limitation of dress, that we may easily con 
every garment he wears; or, to come to the 

int at onee, that the compositions of the 
introductory author are few in number, and of 
a familiar pattern—his prospects of remem- 
brance are greatly increased. Such is the 
case with Mr. Halleck. We know all his 
pieces. They have a pleasant and house- 
hold ring. We can cast them up without 
the omission of a single one of the “ small 
family,” and they have voices which we are 
not displeased to listen to again and again. 
A principal merit in these poems is, in our 
estimation, their honest, straightforward ad- 
herence to the good old-fashioned standards 
of the language. They express genuine 
emotion in plain English, and do not profess 
to swell, and burst, and evaporate over an enor- 
mous surface of misty and incomprehensible 
speculation. What there is is good, and of 
agood kind. The result is that we have 
here, from time to time, memorable lines 
which become proverbial—belonging as they 
do to all men and all times. We recur to 
them with pleasure, we read them over and 
over again; and whenever we are moved on 
a like occasion and in an equal degree, they 
naturally arise to the memory as the expo- 
nents and embodiments of our feeling. 
Quotation from such a volume is scarcely 
needed: for all the magazines and newspa- 
pers in the country have been before us in 
that popular tribute to the merit of Mr. Hal- 
leck. They have made of all his “ poetical 
writings” one constant quotation, and we but 
record the fact, in confirmation of our own 
sympathy with their good taste. 





POPULAR FICTION.* 


Tue subject of popular fiction is one of no 
slight interest in an historical point of view, 
for mach true history lies partially concealed 
under its grotesque forms. “It has its greater 
attractions, however, for the general reader, 
meaning by that term something above a de- 
vourer of newspapers and two shilling 
novels. There is often much humor in the 
pranks of nixes and cobolds, romance in the 
love of water sprites for some favored mortal 
of human kind, and true poetry in the moon- 
light dance and sports of fairy land. We 
might bring the poets up in strong array to 
support the last assertion, but the reader has 
ready thought of the great and all-suflicient 
unes of Shakspeare and Spenser. 

There is another attraction about the 
mding of legends. Far off among the 
faey-peopled regions of Scandinavia, we 
ln come across some little story which car- 
nleus back to our own childhood, with its 
far ack recollections, and is not an acciden- 
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tal glanee back at that fur off’ time likely to 
soften our hearts for the moment?! 

In the volume before us we have an abun- | 
dant supply of fairy lore, mo-tly from old | 
Scandinavia. Mr. Thorpe has been a dili- 
gent student of the many foreign works on 
the subject, which has been a favorite one 
with German and Danish scholars—bringing 
also to bear original research of his own. | 
His first volume is devoted to the Eddas, the 
remaining two to the more popular familiar 
stories—the house-stories, as the Germans 
pleasantly call them, which pass from mouth 
to mouth, amusing groups in chimney cor- 
ners, whiling away winter nights, and per- | 
forming some of the kindly offices of a litera- | 
ture to many to whom, perhaps, the printed | 
page is still an unknown mystery. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Northern 
German Provinces, and Holland contribute 
in turn rich stores of strikingly fanciful nar- | 
rations. We select a brief specimen, from the 
Netherlandish portion of the volume :— 





HEER PERCY AND THE KABOUTERMANNEKENS. 


“An old man from the hamlet of Landerp, 
which lies not far from Aerschot on the little 
river of Demer, has often related the follow- 
ing: 

“*A certain Heer Perey, who dwelt on the 
opposite side of the Demer, was in the habit | 
of being ferried over every evening for the | 
purpose of visiting the inn at Landorp. He 
usually stayed till it was very late, and when 
he wished to return the ferryman was gone to 
bed. But Heer Perey cared little for that, | 
for he was on good terms with the Kabouter- | 
mannekens, who, as soon as the ferryman was | 
asleep, hastened to the bank, and when Heer 
Perey came out of the inn, called aloud— 
“Heer Perey! Heer Perey! come quickly, we 
will ferry you over; come, Heer Perey!” 
Then would Heer Perey proceed to the bank, 
and the mannekins convey him across, when 
he gaye them a large jug of beer for their 
trouble. 

“*He usually also engaged them for the 
next day to make coffee early in the morning, 
milk the cows, clean the house, ete.; and all 
this they did most pune.ually; nor did they | 
drink a drop of the coffee or milk, but left it 

{ 
| 


untouched until Heer Percy gave them some. 
Thus they acted, and were so faithful because 
he was so kind to them. On the other hand, 
however, the neighbors had to suffer a thou- | 
sand annoyances from them, They drank the 
milk of their cows, spoiled their butter, and 
played pranks innumerable ; for all which the 
neighbors were highly incensed against Heer 
Perey; but they could do him no harm, for 
the Kaboutermannekins protected and watch- 
ed over him, that no injury might befal | 
him,’ ” 


Among the more tragical, is the follow- 
ing :— 
THE ACE OF HEARTS PIERCED. 


“An officer in Antwerp had seduced a 
maiden, and deserted her. In her resentment 
she consulted a soreeress, who gave her an 
ace of hearts, with the following directions: 
The next night, when the clock struck twelve, 
to take a full glass of white wine, lay the ecard 
upon it, and pierce the heart exactly through 
the middle with a needle. She would then 
be revenged. She did so, but when she 
pierced the card, three drops of blood fell into 
the glass. 

“On that evening the officer was sitting 
with his comrades in atavern. Just as the 
clock struck twelve, while he was in the act 


on a bed, when on examination it was found 
that he had a deep wound in the region of the 
heart.” 2 


Life of Robert Emmet, with his Speeches, 


de., and an Appendix containing valuable Por- 
tious of Irish History. By John W. Burke. 


| Charleston, S&S C.: Courtenay & Wienges— 


Phila.: Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co. 1852. 
—Written in that spirit of hearty concurrence 
and sympathy with the subject which carries 
the reader along in spite of prejudices, poli- 
tical or personal. Whatever view may be 
taken of Robert Emmet, the heart of his 
countrymen is with him; and in this most 
readable volume, Mr. Burke has shown him- 
self to be possessed of strong patriot feeling 
and ready pen to demonstrate it to the world. 


We know no life of Emmet in which his 
| career is more gloriously described, and the 


main in¢idents of his short and eventful life 
set forth with more spirit and affection. 


MARKS AND REMARKS. 
A sHortT time since, in noticing a volume of 
“Napoleon Ballads” republished by Mr. 
Putnam, and bearing on the title-page the 
author's name of “Bon Gualtier,’ we took 
the liberty, from the literary inferiority of 


_ those productions, to question the correctness 


of the imputed authorship. Mr. Putnam 
(Lit. World, 278) replied in a communieca- 
tion, giving the authority of his purchase of 
the work from Mr. Bogue of London, and 


stating that “the words, ‘by Bon Gualtier, 
| Were written in the title-page in the hand of 


Mr. Bogue himself.” We published Mr. P.’s 
statement, but still pronounced the opinion, 


|“that there is an explanation to be made of 


this matter, which will relieve Bon Gualtier 
of the imputation of this puerile perform- 
ance.” 

We have now received a letter addressed 
to us by Mr. David Bogue, dated Flect street, 
June 10, in which he positively asserts— 


| * When I sent the first sheets of the Ballads 


to my agent, I distinctly told him that they 
were the productions of several hands, and | 
neither then stated, nor subsequently implied 
anything that could lead to the assumption 


| that Bon Gaultier was in any way connected 


with them. * * * No such addition as Mr. 


Putnam states was made to the proof sheets 


by me or any one else by my authority, or to 
my knowledge.” 

This relieves Mr. Bogue of the “literary 
imperiinence” in question. 

We have before us, from Mr. Putnam, the 
original title-page of his English “copy,” 
upon which is written in pencil mark, “ Edited 
by Bon Gualtier,” and which we have reason 
to know came in that state across the Atlan- 
tie. His error was therefore a natural one, 
though he appears to have jumped at the 
conclusion that the hand-writing was Mr. 
Bogue’s. The addition was probably an 
idle clerk’s or printer's devil bit of what the 
stage people call “gag,” scribbled on the 
title-page. At any rate, the literary reputa- 
tion of Bon Gualtier is fully relieved of this 
twopenny affair. 

The city has just had a new feature of ob- 
servation, with a new contribution to its 
enjoyments, in the presence of the German 
Glee Clubs, brought together from various 
cities of the Union to celebrate a grand 
Musical Jubilee—the third Anniversary of 
ithe Sangerbund of the Northern, Middle, 
| and Eastern States—from Washington, Bal- 





of raising his glass, he suddenly grew pale and | timore, Philadelphia, Milwaukie, Boston, the 
fell down dead. The others, not aware that | towns of the Hudson, and other localities. 
he was no more, carried him ont and laid him | With the New York societies the force num- 
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bered a chorus of a thousand singers, with 


an orchestra of one hundred instruments. A 
procession to the City Hall from the land- 
ing, national music led by the director, M. 
Paur, thence to head-quarters at the Apollo 
Rooms, an address from our German fellow- 
citizen, Hermann E. Ludewig—a supper in 
course—a presentation of a gold watch and 
ivory baton to Prof. Paur; then a ye | 
evening concert at Metropolitan Hall, fol- 
lowed by another grand performance on 
Monday night, varied and effective, through 
the wide range of German song, in choice 
and exeeution,—the whole coneluding with a 
festival Pic Nie on Tuesday. This was held 





at a fine old country seat on the Blooming- 
dale road, the pleat | of Colonel Thorn. 
There was a large gathering, with some of 
the accessories of an English fair, but with a 
greater refinement—the usual jar and hubbub 
of such occasions being exchanged for exqui- 
site music, proceeding from the various bands | 
stationed on the grounds. Musie was the | 
general interpreter and solvent of the com- | 
pany. Within an inner cirele Mr. Ludewig, | 
the grand master of the occasion, beamed | 
like a sun, radiating cheer and hospitality on | 
all sides. There was the Mayor of the City 

duly honoring the scene, the Chief of Police, | 
a tower of strength, Mr. Burton, fit genius of | 
the mirth and festivity, several foreigners of | 
distinction, and the omnipresent chronicling | 
reporters. The people were picturesquely | 
grouped on the beautiful lawn or at the feet | 
of the noble elms, in family parties—here | 
listening to a favorite song—there crowding 

in a ball-room dance of polkas or frolicking | 
in the ruder amusement of a game of * kiss- | 
ing in the ring,” in which age and ugliness | 
appeared no embarrassment to the universal 
spirit of enjoyment. Everywhere was good 
humor and innocent fun—heavy bodies with 
light hearts. The lager bier flowed gene- 
rously from the fraternal ox horns filled | 
with the beverage, and borne about by the 
minstrel youth; and besides this innocent 
liquid, of which we have heard a tradition, 
that three students once sat down to a meta- 
physical discussion, and consumed eighteen 
hundred bottles in a night—there was no- 
thing more potential or noxious than the good 
claret for everybody, and the champagne for 
the Mayor. A Fourth of July celebrated in 
this way, without intoxication and with the 
waltzes of Strauss in exchange for the senge- 
less and annoying fire-arms, would be a good 
thing to get up in its way, and one for which 
we might warmly acknowledge ourselves in- 
debted to cur German friends. 

A timely article in the editorial depart- 
ment of Hurpers’ Magazine, apropos to the 
Fourth of July, in which we recognize a pen 
not unfamiliar to the readers of our own 
columns, points out one of the most power- 
ful, persistent sources of national greatness 
in the heroie age of a country. “ We have 
ea ggi that proud period which never comes 
yut onee in a nation’s life, although it may 
be succeeded by others far surpassing it in 
what may be esteemed the more substantial 
elements of national wealth and national 
prosperity. Almost every state has had its 
HEROIC AGE. We too have had ours, and 
we may justly boast of it as one equaling in 
interest and grandeur any similar period in 
the annals of Greece and Rome—as one 
which would not shrink from a comparison 
with the chivalrous youth of any of the 
nations of modern Europe. It is the unself- 
ish age, or rather, the time when the self- 








consciousness, both individual and national, 
is lost in some strong and all-absorbing 
emotion—when a strange elevation of feel- 
ing and dignity of action are imparted to 
human nature, and men act from motives 
which seem unnatural and incredible to the 
more calculating and selfish temperaments 
of succeeding times. It is a period which 
seems designed by Providence, not for itself 
only, or the great effects of which it is the 
immedi.te cause, but for its influence upon 
the whole after-current of the national exist- 
ence.” * * * Respect. for that period, 
and its continuance as an inheritance is 
the opposite of that banefully radical and 
disorganizing view which regards the state 
as a mere aggregation of individual local 
fragments in space, and a suceession of sep- 
arately-flowing drops in time—which looks 
upon the present majority of the present 
generation as representing the whole national 
existence, and which is, of course, not only 
inconsistent with any true historical life, but 
with any thing which is really entitled to the 
name of fundamental or constitutional law. 
It is the opposite, both in its nature and its 
effects, of that contemptible cant now so 
common in both political parties, and which 
is ever talking of * Young America” as some 
new development, unconnected with any 
thing that has ever gone before it. The 
heroic men of our revolution, they were 
“Young America ;” the gambling managers 
of modern political caucuses, to whatever 
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and seemingly lawless acts acquires a dignity 
placing them above all vulgar reference, yy, 
all vulgar imitation. He is neither a patric, 
nor a philanthropist who would compare 
the destruction of the tea in the harbor of 
Boston with every abolition riot, or eyery 
resistance to our own solemnly enacted |ay 
or every lynching mob that chooses to ¢q;;. 
eature the forms of justice, or every French 
émeute, or revolutionary movement wit!) its 
mock heroics—its burlesque travestie of 
institutions it can not comprehend, and of 4 
liberty for whieh it so soon shows it.); 
utterly unqualified. It is our mission to 
redeem and elevate mankind, by showing 
that the spirit of our heroie times lives eon 
stantly in the political institutions to which 
they gave birth, and that republican forms 
are perfectly consistent, not only with per. 
sonal liberty, but with all those higher ideas 
that are connected with the conservation of 
law, of reverence, of loyalty, of rational sub. 
mission to right authority—in a word, of true 
self-government, a8 the positive antithesis to 
that animal and counterfeit thing—the 
government of self. It is not the conserva. 
tive who is staying the true progress of 
mankind. A licentious press, a corrupt and 
gambling spirit of faction in our political 
parties, and, above all, frequent exhibitions 
of vulgar demagoguism in our legislative 
bodies, may do more to strengthen and per- 
petuate the European monarchies, than al! 
the ignorance of their subjects, and all the 


party they may belong, or whatever may be | power of their armies.” This is well said, 


table “old fogies.” 
in our respect for this formation period of 
our state, the Age of Washington, is incul- 


_ their age or standing, are the real and veri-| and it is worth remarking that a provision 
A due discrimination | for a series of articles of this description 


now publishing in Harpers’ Magazine, to be 
circulated by hundreds of thousands among 


cated with a shrewd hit or two at the times, | the popular fireside literature of the country, 


in conclusion. 


very precious, we should be careful not to) 


diminish their true conservative power, by 
associating them with every wretched imita- 
tion for which there may be claimed the 
same or a similar name. The memory of 
our revolution (to which we could show, if 
time permitted, there should be given a truer 
and a nobler epithet) is greatly lowered by 
being compared continually with every 
miserable Cuban expedition and Canadian 


_ invasion, or every European émeule, without 


any reference to the grounds on which they 
are attempted, or the characters and motives 
of those by whom they are commenced. 
We may indeed sympathize with every true 
effort to burst the hard bonds of irrespons- 
ible power; but we should carefully see to it 
that our own sacred deposit of glorious 
national reminiscences lose not all its reve- 
rence by being brought out for too common 
uses, or profaned by too frequent compari- 
son with that which is really far below it, if 
not altogether of a different kind. When 
Washington and Greene and Franklin are 
thus placed side by side with Lopez, and 
Ledru Rollin, and Louis Blane, or a profane 
parallel is run between the Pilgrim colonists 
and modern Socialists and St. Simonians, 
there is only an inevitable degradation on 
the one side without any true corresponding 
elevation on the other. They are the ene- 
mies of our revolution, and of its true spirit, 
who are thus for making it subservient to all 
purposes that may be supposed to bear the 
least resemblance. Our fathers’ struggle, 
be it ever remembered, was not for the sub- 
version but the conservation of constitutional 
law, and, therefore, even its most turbulent 





“If the influences coming | is creditable to the sagacity of that enter- 
from this heroic age of our history are so | prize. 


Popular support in literature may 
sometimes be attracted by mere pretences 
and assumptions, but it is only sound think- 
ing and the best skill in displaying it which 
can render that support permanent. 

Mr. Parke Godwin, in an article in the 
Phrenological Journal sketches a visit to 
Mazzini in London: 

“One of the pleasantest days I passed, 
during my recent visit to England, was spent 
in the society of the subject of this sketch. 
As it was my fortune to earry his cause 4 
little ‘ material aid, I was induced to break 
through my rule of not intruding upon indi- 
viduals, and make him a short visit. But 
his place of abode was not at first easily 
learned ; either to eseape the persecution of 
idlers or the spies of Austria, he is compelled 
to change his residence very often, and his 
most intimate friends cannot always tel! you 
precisely where he is to be found. ‘This 
shifting of his localities is doubtless annoy- 
ing to those who may have business with 
him, but when we consider what a good 
round price would be paid by the bureau: 
crats of Vienna for the certain possession 0 
his head or body, we cannot blame his cit 
cumspection. 

When I did find Mazzini, it was ™ 
among the English aristocrats of the W5! 
End, but in an obscure and humble hofe; 
quite out of the way of the noise of the 
and the bustle of fashion. It was ina n/gh- 


borhood where the poor seemed mot 
congregate—still a respectable one in ape? 
ance. He occupied a single chamber ¢ the 
second floor of a small two-story fuse: 
though there was an office in thesame 
house which appeared to be used bother 
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His room was exceedingly small, 
~~ on one side, and the writing-table, 
covered with books, on the other, leaving 
seant space for visitors, 

Mazzina is small in stature, and thin, with 
a fine dark oval face, brilliant eye, and broad 
intellectual forehead, His countenance is 
animated and earnest, yet with a cast of 
melancholy in the expression at times, which 
seems characteristic of all those noble 
natures who bear the woes of their race and 
devote their lives to its salvation. His 
speech is rapid and vehement, indeed so 
rapid and vehement that he loses and catches 
his breath at the end of every three or four 
sentences, Which gives his talk the manner 
you may notice in some Methodist preachers 
or exhorters. But his utterance is very dis- 
tinet, and he has an easy command of good 
idiomatic English. He has more intensity 
than Kossuth, but not so much deliberation, 
and, judging from his manner, I should sa 
that his mind was more acute and direct, but 
not so comprehensive and solid. Kossuth 
js not so scholastic in his air, and has acted 
more with men. 

Mazzini, you may perhaps like to know, 
was born at Genoa about 1809, and is, there- 
fore, forty-three years of age. His father 
was a physician of some repute, who gave 
him a good university education, and devoted 
him to the law. His own tastes, however, 
led him into polities, and even before he had 
concluded his studies he was arrested as one 


of the Carbonari, or secret enemies of the | 


government. Nothing was proved against 
him, but the magistrate before whom he was 


tried, decided that he was a fellow to be! | 
suspected at any rate, and had him banished. | prodigies of valor, when her people exhibited 








Bandiori! This dishonest, cowardly, and 
eruel act, however, has not disgraced the 
honorable baronet in the sight of his fellow 
aristocrats, who think all means justifiable 
which are likely to suppress the popular 
cause. 

In 1848, when the French revolution arose, 


Mazzini repaiied to Paris, then the focus of | 
revolutionary ection; but the people of| 
Lombardy having risen against the despotism | 
of Austria, he soon removed to Milan, where | 


he began the publication of L’Iialia del 
Popolo, an earnest revolutionary print. Its 


effect upon the popular mind was tremen-| 
dous. ‘The flame of revojt was soon spread 


over the whole peninsula. Gladly the 
people of Milan would have proclaimed him 
Dictator, if other and more important duties 
had not called him to Rome. ‘The Republic 
had been declared, he was chosen a deputy 
of the Constituent Assembly from Leghorn, 
and the moment he set foot on Roman soil 


was received with universal acclamation. | 
On his arrival at Rome, by the motion of the | 


gallant Garibaldi, he was chosen one of the 
triumvirs in whose hands the executive direc- 
tion had been placed. It was soon apparent, 
however, that he was the leading spirit of the 
government. He inspired and controlled 
events. His passionate and fiery eloquence, 
combined with his subtile sagacity and cool 


| judgment, gave him power alike over the 


statesmen and the populace. 
During the whole of that immortal time, 
therefore, when Rome more than emulated 


| her ancient fame, when for three months she 


possessed the best government that she had 
ever known, when her soldiers achieved 


Thus early in life his instinctive haired of | a glorious magnanimity and talent, when the 


despotism was confirmed by his experience 


women were more than women in their 


of its malignity. He went to the southern _angelic devotion to the sufferers in the cause 


part of France, where he established a paper 
to agitate, on the very borders of Italy, the 
question of Italian progress and reform. But 
France was then governed by the Citizen- 
King, as he was called, Louis Philippe, who 
though elected on the principle of popular 
sovereignty, would not tolerate Mazzini in 
France, He was compelled to fly, and in 
1831 found himself a wanderer in Switzer- 
land. There, too, he kept up his agitation 
in behalf of his beloved Italy. Nor did he 
confine his labors to mere words. He 
organized an expedition into Savoy, but 
owing to the treachery of one Ramolino,: 
subsequently a tool of Charles Albert, it 
failed. It was this expedition which gave 
the haughty despot of Austria a pretence 
for forcing the poor Swiss government to 
drive him out of that land of liberty. Again 
therefore, he beeame 2 wanderer and an exile, 
but at last found an asylum in England. 
There he resided for more than thirteen 
years, in carefully nursing the cause of 
talian independence, in providing for his 
famished countrymen, in organizing schools 
for their instruction, in writing for the perio- 
dicals, in leeturing before publie bodies, and 
in making friends of all good men. It was 
while he was doing this that one of the 
proud aristocracy of England, Sir James 
Graham, in a spirit of obsequious compliance 
with the seeret demands of Austria, con- 
sented to play the scoundrel and the spy. 
He availed himself of his official position to 
open the letters of Mazzini, whereby he stole 
information which, communicated to the im- 
perial eut-throats at Vienna, procured the 
death of the two noble-hearted brothers, the 





of freedom, Mazzini was the ubiquitous and | 


animating spirit of the time. 


CHLORIS ASLEEP. 


As Chloris lay asleeping 
Beneath a willow weeping, 
Whose leaves did vie in keeping 

Pert Phebus from her face, 
Young Zephyr—as I ween, 
Impatient for that seene— 
Came trembling in between, 

And rustled in the place. 
But when the nymph he saw, 
O’ercome with secret awe, 

“ie whisp’ring did withdraw 

Behind the trees again, 
And there, the boughs among, 
With reverential song 
Of sighs and murmurs, long, 

Went uttering all his pain, 
But courting and manceuvre 
And all could never move her 

From that sweet repose. 


Then burnt the jealous sun 
At seeing what was done, 
And quickly he begun 

To wrestle with the shade, 
And he watched every chance 
Like a hero of romance, 
With his beam for a lance, 

Till a passage so he made. 
And though a moment more, 
And the happy time was o’er, 
And the branches as before 

Veiled her beauty from his sight, 
Yet did he swiftly reach her, 
And he kissed the lovely creature, 
And ran o’er every feature 

In a tremor of delight. 














But courting and manceuyre ; 
And all could never move her ty 
From that sweet repose. 4 

¥ 


Then a gay little brook, 
Running by, courage took, 
And he filled all the nook ps 
With his amorous voice, : 
And in tones low and sweet 
He began her to greet, 
And in flowing at her feet 
Vowed ever to rejoice. 
From afar in the glade, 
Echo sent hit, he said, 
To arouse the sweet maid 
From that long long rest, 
For sinee Chloris slept on 
Her music was all gone, 
And lost was the tone 
She had aye loved best. 
But flattery and mancuvre 
And all could never move her 
From that sweet repose. 


Then Blossom was in love, 
Looking down from above; 
Against it he strove, 

But was vanquished soon; 
For the charm it increased, 
Till at last quite opprest, 

He sunk on her breast 
In a rapturous swoon. 
But courting and manceuvre 
And all could never move her 
From that sweet repose, : 


But as Chloris lay asleeping i 
Beneath the willow weeping, 
Young Ctesiphon was creeping 
All gently to the place ; ‘ 
For a spirit that day : 
Had told him where she lay, ia 
And love Jed the way 
With a stealthy pace. 
Then, Brook, give over feigning, 
And, Zephyr, leave complaining 
And, Sun, no wore be straining 
For a kiss from without; 
And you, saucy Blossom, 
Come, leave my Chloris’ bosom ; 
But your leaves, ye trees—dispose ’em 
In curtains round about. 
So may the gods approve her, 
Only Ctesiphon could move her, 
From that sweet repose. } 





—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


AS fas 

TO YOUTH. ati 

Where art thou gone, light-ankled Youth! i 
With wing at either shoulder, 

And smile that never left thy mouth 
Until the Hours grew evlder: 


7 

" 

Then somewhat seem’d to whisper near eT 
That thou and I must part; y 

I doubted it; 1 felt no fear, ie 
No weight upon the heart: 


If aught befel it, Love was by 
And roll’d it off again ; 

So, if there ever was a sigh, 
"Twas not a sigh of pain. 


I may not call thee back; but thou 
Returnest, when the hand 

Of gentle Sleep waves o’er my brow 
His popy y-crested wand ; 


Then smiling eyes bend over mine, 
Then lips once prest invit*; 

But Sleep hath given a silent sign 
And both, alas! take flight. 


TO AGE. 
Wercome, old friend! Thes* many years 
Have we lived door by door: ; 
The Fates have laid aside their shears 
Perhaps for some few more. 








y 
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I was indoeil at an age 
When better boys were taught, 

But thou at length hast made me sage, 
If I am sage in aught, 


Little I know from other men, 
Too little they from me, 

But thou hast pointed well the pen 
That writes these lines to thee. 


Thanks for expelling Fear and Hope, 
One vile, the other vain; 

One's scourge, the other’s teleseope, 
I shall not see again : 


Rather what lies before my feet 
My notice shall engage. 
He who hath braved Youth’s dizzy heat 
Dreads not the frost of Age. 
Watrer Savace Lanpor. 
—( Examiner.) 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tue ceremony of laying the corner-stone of 
the new building for the American Bible 
Society, to be ereeted on the corner of Ninth 
street and Fourth Avenue, took place on the 
24th ult. After a prayer by Rev. Nathan 
Bangs, a description of the edifice was read 
by the chairman of the Building Committee, 
George D. Phelps, Esq. According to the 
plan, the house will have an extent of 202 
feet 10 inches on Astor Place, 198 feet 8 


‘inches front on Fourth Avenue, 76 feet 11 


inches on Third Avenue, and 232 feet 6 inches 
on Ninth street. It is to be six stories high, 
and will have four principal entrances, besides 
three others exclusively for the operatives. 
A portion of the first, second and third stories 
will be let for offices until the Society may 
need the room for its extended operations. 

The fronts on Fourth Avenue and Astor 
Place will be divided into five sections each. 
The two ends and centre sections will have 
a projection of twelve inches in front, and 
they will also ris@ above the intermediate 
sections ; there will- also be a centre section 
to the front on Ninth street, with a projection 
of twelve inches. The principal entrance, 
on Fourth Avenue, will be decorated with 
four round columns, with Corinthian capitals 
and molded bases, resting upon panelled and 
molded pedestals, semicireular arches placed 
between the columns to form the heads of 
doors, &e., and all surmounted with a heavy 
cornice and segment pediment. 

The boilers are to be placed in the inner 
area or yard, so as not to expose the opera- 
tives to danger in case of accident. The 
press-room will oceupy the fifth and sixth 
stories, on Ninth street, and will be one 
hundred and nineteen feet long by forty-one 
feet in width. This department will be ar- 
ranged under the direction of Messrs, Hoe 
& Co, The establishment is so planned 
that, from the delivery of paper in Ninth street, 
it will proceed regularly through its various 
stages of manufacture, until it arrives 
in books in the depository, with but very 
little labor in hoisting from one story to an- 
otner. 

The Managers’ room will be situated on 
the second story, on Fourth Avenue, and is 
thirty feet wide by fifty feet deep, and lighted 
by a dome. The room will be twenty-five 
feet high. Immediately underneath will be 
the Depository and Library, which are to be 
made fire-proof. 

The following is a list of the Bibles and 
documents deposited under the corner-stone : 

Copy of one of the first Bibles published 
by the Society in 1817. Copy of the last 


Bible published in 1852. The thirty-six 
Annual Reports of the Society, in four 
volumes. The Bible Societ ord for 
the last three years. Colshigns of the 
Society’s Library. Report of the “Com- 
mittee on Versions,” in relation to the late 
collation of the English Bible. Report of 
the Board in igiad to the principles of 
making translations, A Programme of the 
Exercises on this occasion, with a copy of 
the President’s Address. 

The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Presi- 
dent of the Society, delivered the following 
address on the occasion : 

“The corner-stone of a Bible House 
should always awaken a lively interest. 
The building that is to rise and rest upon it 
requires it to be well laid and strongly 
fortified. And when the thought follows, 
that here the Bible is to be prepared and 
published, in its various stages, from the 
blank paper to the printed page and bound 
volume, teeming with light and hope for 
perishing millions, our most earnest feelings 
are drawn to the spot. So we find it to-day, 
and here. We look over the past years of 
the American Bible Society, and regard with 
grateful emotions its bright career. In the 
| thirty-sixth year of its existence, its publica- 
‘tion of the Seriptures has increased from 
thirty thousand to nearly seven hundred 
thousand volumes annually. 

“The power of its presses has, by the use 
|of steam, been augmented sixty-fold; and 
| there are engaged in its daily business about 

three hundred persons, a large portion of 
/whom are worthy and dependent females. 
And when we consider whose Word it is, 
and what are its aims, with the sure promise 
that attends its distribution—* that it shall 
not return unto God void, but shall aceom- 
plish that which He pleases, and prosper in 
the thing whereto He sent it;’ when, in the 
light of the past, we learn that this pros- 
| perity begins in time: that wherever this 
Word is received, there the wilderness 
becomes a garden, and the habitations of 
cruelty the abodes of peace and purity, the 
social affections of our nature flourish, and 
all the sacred charities of family, home, and 
friendship, are cultivated, it is indeed a high 
privilege that calls us to this plaee. 

“And the place selected is wisely and 
seasonably appropriate. It was befitting, 
when the sanctuaries ot God, and the people 
who worshipped in them, moved upward 
from the din and confusion of secular busi- 
ness, that the Bible press should keep com- 
pany with its friends. And, moreover, it is 
a token for good—full of hope and promise, 
that such greatly extended agencies have 
become necessary ; and that we may rejoice 
to see, that as the bread of life is broken 
and distributed, the hunger for it grows. It 
is still as true as when spoken by our 
Saviour to the woman at the well, “ He that 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst’—never thirst after the 
feverish streams of earthly pleasures, but 
thirst the more—thirst forever and be satis- 
fied—after the waters of the river of life. 
And here, by the good providence of God, a 
fountain is opened, pure and healthful, to 
issue in a thousand channels over a sin- 
ruined and famishing world, and bear the 
waters of salvation from death and despair. 

“ May He, whuse blessing always maketh 
rich, send prosperity. Here let the house for 
His Word rise to its topstone, happity with- 
out loss or damage of life or limb, and stand, 











[Jury 3, %59 
for generations to come, a witness for the 
truth—in its stately proportions lifting Up a 
testimony for the Bible until its latest 
rophecies shall all be fulfilled, and the jas: 
shall be plucked from the tree of life fo, 

the healing of the nations.” 


A SKETCH OF THE LONDON TIMES—its pyc. 
TORY AND CONTRIBUTORS, 
(Concluded from our last Number.) 

The leading-article department, thouch jt: 
style was probably more frank and pithy 
than eloquent and elaborate, and far, very {,; 
from having had introduced into it the magni. 
fieent and many-sounding flow which is now 
the envy of surrounding nations, was care. 
fully cultivated by Walter No. IL, from the 
beginning of his management, and that j; 
did not fail through ineffectiveness, is clea; 
from the ay Sa of the ministry in the 
affair of “the Catamaran expedition,” and the 
delinquencies of the distinguished Nort} 
Briton, my Lord Melville. Among the earliest 
of Walter’s editors was Dr. (now or after. 
wards Sir John) Stoddart, a brother-in-jaw 
of Hazlitt’s, and whose more than Ernulphiay 
exeerations of Napoleon procured him the 
soubriquet of Dr. Slop. hen at last Stod- 
dart’s execrations grew insanely violent and 
loud—(let certain writers take a lesson fro 
his fate)—Walter civilly gave him warniny 
(so the story goes), with offers of a “ retiring 
compensation,” but the consequent diploma- 
cies were cut short by Stoddart’s starting 
The New ‘Times, in which he cursed editor. 
ially without any Unele-Tobyism to check 
him; but so far as suceess with the public 
went—to no purpose. To him succeeded 
Barnes—Thomas Barnes, once at Christ 
Chureh with Leigh Hunt (who describes him 
as in after-life absorbed, when not on duty, 
“in his Fielding and his bottle”) the rival, in 
Greek, of Bishop Bloomfield at Cambridge, 
and subsequently a law-student in the Temple. 
This is the Barnes to whom the coarse O'C on- 
nell applied the neo-Homerie epithet of * gin- 
drinkingest”—the Barnes of whom it is svid 
that when other and higher names got the 
credit of early eloquence in The ‘Times, hie 
might have justly cried: “ That thunder is 
mine.” During the last years of the conti- 
nental war, when Stoddart was cursing his 
loudest, Barnes was writing acute and genia! 
criticism on our chief poets and novelists in 
the columns of the unsuccessful Champin ; 
and occasionally, perhaps, throwing off a 
letter d la Junius to The Times, a species of 
gratuitous contribution, which Walter much 
encouraged. A_ Literary Reminiscent ot 
those years, a part proprietor of the Cham- 
pion and a frequenter of the joyous haunt at 
Sydenham, where Tom Hill ( Theodore 
ook’s Tom Hill) kept open house, and 
Barnes was among the constant visitors, tells 
some strange stories of the habits of the 
future editor of The Times. How once he 
was found lying on Sydenham Common, 
deep in a wintry night, betwinkled by the 
wintry stars, his futile fingers playing with 
the snow, and his Bacchus-tied tongue ft- 
fully mumbling forth an expression of in- 
ability “to draw the sheets over him.” How, 
on another oceasion—but let us be mercift! 
to departed editorialism, and do for the frail- 
ties of this journalistic hero, what at that sad 
hour he fancied he could not do for himself 

—draw the sheets over them! 

From casual letter-writing @ la Junius, 
Barnes was promoted .to reporting, to ¢- 
editorship and co-proprietorship, and died 
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wealthy, full of years and full of liquor, in | sidered to be, from 1830 to 1840, the Thun- 
the May of 1841. Casual letter-writing, too, | derer of The Times newspaper. _ 
frst introduced to Walter, so early as the | If you dip into the file of ‘The Times about 
year 1812, a contributor who was destined | the date of the “Manchester Massacre” or 
to exert a powerful influence upon the for- | Peterloo, you find the tone of the leading 
tunes of imes, and through it upon | articles strictly, but not sternly, constitutional. 
English politics, Captain Edward Sterling Demago ic radicalism and Henry Hunt it | 
by name and designation. He was an Irish- | abhors; but it is strong for the rights of the | 
man, born at Waterford, in 1773, the son of | subject, anxious that no improper violence be 
well-to-do Protestant ecclesiastic of the done to citizens obeying the law, whatever 
jo-lrish Church, had studied at Trinity | their opinions. The little sheet of 1789 has 
College, Dublin, eaten his terms in London, | grown, in some thirty years, into a large one, 
and been called to the Irish bar. Joining a which latter has an opulent show of advertise- 
corps of volunteers, in his twenty-fifth year, ments, and the columns altogether testify to 
when the Irish rebellion broke out, he never |a careful and vigilant editorship, and a co- 
returned to the bar, but further volunteered | piousness of contribution, reporting, and cor- | 
into the Line with the rank of Captain. Sink-| respondence. Dip again, some ten years 
ing into haf-pay, he became a sort of gentle- farther on, and the two leaves have become 
man farmer, in one part of Britain and an-| four, and everything is on an expanded seale. 
other; but agriculture could not engross this | But, above all, the tone is altered from one 
«impetuous man, full of real energy,” and at | of anxious constitutionalism to one of fierce, 
last, in the year 1812, he got a footing in a unbendiny, radicalism : it is the Captain that 
more congenial arena, by Walter’s acceptance | is at work, “ storming along” for reform “ ten 
of a steady series of “ powerful ” letters sent | thousand strong.” Five years more, with 
by him to The Times under the signature of ithe accession of Peel's first ministry, and 
Vetus. The connexion thus begun grew | what is this? “We” are conservative now, 
closer and deeper as it proceeded, until about | and support Sir Robert and the constitution : 
the year 1830, when he became the chief) it is the Captain again, who has wheeled 
writer in The Times. “A stout broad gentle- | around, and charges against those whom once 
man,” Carlyle describes him, “ perpendicular | he led! The Times, for many years, had 
in attitude, rather showily dressed, and of | been an able and an influential paper, but it 
gracious, ingenious, slightly elaborate man-| was with its support of the Reform Bill that 
ners. Captain Edward Sterling, as we for- it first became the Leading Journal, and great 
merly called him, had now quite dropt the | was the lamentation and indignation through- 
military title, nobody, even of his friends, out the land at so sudden and important a 
now remembering it; and was known, ac-| defection. Was the Captain the cause or 
cording to his wish, in political and other| merely the instrument? Had not Walter 
cireles, as Mr. Sterling, a private gentleman | and Barnes, as well as he, become conscious | 
of some figure; over whom hung, moreover, | of the actual impotence and intrinsic feeble- 
akind of mysterious nimbus as the principal, | ness of the Whigs! Already, in the spring 
or one of the principal writers, in T'he Times, | of 1834, the paper had declared against the | 
which gave an interesting chiaroseuro to his| New Poor Law. Walter, who had offered 
character in society. A potent, profitable, | wages without work to his mutinous press- | 
but somewhat questionable position; of|men, and had behaved so handsomely to Dr. | 
whieh, though he affected and sometimes | Slop, was not the man to approve of the 
with anger, altogether to disown it, and| New Poor Law; and, while he lived, The 
rigorously insisted on the rights of anonymity, | T'imes carried on a war against that measure, 
he was not unwilling to take the honors too; | not only steady, but successful, although the 
the private pecuniary advantages were very | success arrived only when Walter was leay- 
undeniable ; and his reception in the clubs, | ing the world. Honor to him for this, and 
and oceasionally in higher quarters, was a| to the Captain for the powerful pen, almost 
good deal modelled on the universal belief in| whose last journalistic effort was a series of 
it.” He lived in style at Knightsbridge, | vivid articles in favor of the Factory Bill. | 
spending his days at the clubs, and his nights | ‘There is a cock-and-a-bull story in Miss 
at the desk. Among his sons was a man of| Martineau’s recent History of England about 
genius, the late lamented John Sterling,| T’he Times, in connexion with the New Poor | 
whose biography by Carlyle, contains many | Law :—How its support of the measure had | 
interesting notices of the father, and the lat-| been promised up to the last moment, and 


Barnes died in 1841: about the same 
time the Captain’s connection with The 
Times seems to have slackened or almost 
ceased ; and now it is said to have been that 
the influence of the present Mr. Walter gave 
it a slightly Tractarian and Toryish bias, 
which was not long maintained. From this 


| time onward, the grand feature which recom- 


mends The Times, namely, its independence, 
grew more and more striking. While every- 
body’s opinion was pretty fairly seanned and 
judged, everybody was quizzed; Sir Kobert 
himself, with his buff waistcoat and pompous 
ways, by no means escaping. This levity, 


/and the inconsistencies of The Times, sup- 


ported, of course, by copious information, by 
unquestionable talent, and by a style of 
constant, though, perhaps, too elaborate 
felicity, are the best merits of the leading 
journal. Better far to quiz than to puff. 
Better to vary from time to time, as men 
and circumstances vary, than to be chained 
to the wheels of some clique, or party, or 
faction, or ministry. Let us not know, 
when we take it up, what our paper is going 
to say. And this can be asserted only of 
The Times; in consideration of this, all its 
errors and vagaries are pardoned. 

Old Walter, too, was carried to the grave 
in the summer of 1847:—from the Catama- 
ran expedition and my Lord Melville’s delin- 
quencies exposed, down to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, many things had he borne and 
done. The present management of T'he 
Times (and in all that follows we speak 
wholly from hearsay, so let “it is said” be 
constantly interpolated,) is vested in “ young 
Delaine,” son of that “ old Delaine,” who Jett 
The Times years ago, under the auspices of 
Gladstone and Company, to set The 
Chronicle on its legs again, it having fallen 
upon its face, in spite of its support of the 
New Poor Law! What is the precise fune- 
tion of Mr. Mowbray Morris, a gentlemanly 
man of dignified demeanour who passes in 
politico-social circles as the editor of The 
Times, who silenced the badgering Cobden 
when examined before the Newspaper Stamp 


Committee, who came erst from the West 


Indian isles afar, who has eaten his terms in 
the Temple, and written letters to the great 
Journal that now he is said to edit,—by 
what name shall he be rightly called? Who 
ean tell? Tyas, chief of the reporters, a 
cheery old gentleman of seventy, great in 
Greek, wooden-spoon at Cambridge, slayer 
of ‘Lord Brougham’s Demosthenes, editor of 
The Evening Maii—Tyas (they say) has 


ter is thus better known to us than any of 
his fellow-laborers in the enriching vineyard 
of The Times, Carlyle’s impression of him 
is summed up in the soubriquet of Captain 
Whirlwind ;—*“ an amazingly impetuous, 
— explosive man, this Captain Whirl- 
wind, as I used to call him!” And yet, 
“great sensibility lay in him, too; a real 
sympathy and affectionate pity and softness, 
which he had an over-tendency to express 
even by tears,—a singular sight in so leo- 
nine a man.” He drove about to the elubs, 
talked and listened, gathering up the feeling 
of the day. Then he came home, perhaps, 
toa pleasant dinner-party, none the worse in 
his eyes if an “Irish Lord” were there to 
grace the board. “At one in the morning, 
when all had vanished into sleep, his lamp 
was kindled in his library ; and there twice 
or thrice a-week, for a three hours’ space, he 
launched his bolts which next morning were 
to shake the world.” ‘This was, or was con- 





how, the morning after the introductory de- | seen clection-scenes in his day, has known 
bate, London was surprised by finding in its | what it is to fall suddenly sick, and walk, 
columns a fierce attack on the details and | like Waggett or Achilles, silent by the shore 
principles of the bill, and how somebody im-| of the many-sounding sea. Let not Mae- 
mediately went and bought The Morning | donald, the North Briton, principal “ out- 
Chronicie to make it an organ of defence. | sider,” who reports ali dinners and execu- 
Any one who will turn to the file of The | tions, in whose numbers the Crystal Palace 
Times will find that this is inaccurate. Its; lives one day more, who has received a 
opposition to the Poor Law had none of the | precious autograph of thanks from the Prince 
suddenness Miss Martineau describes, but | Consort himself—let not Macdonald go with- 
was gradual and guarded, though waxing | out his fame; or Dr. Richardson, the man of 
fieree enough with time. The transfer of all-work; or Mr. Thornton, writer of the 
The Chronicle may have really taken place, Summary fortisque Gyas fortisque Clo- 
and all this, no doubt, operated on the tactics | anthus! Shades of Paul and Virginia! 
of T'he Times, which lost many of his sub- | watch tenderly over young Bailey in yonder 
scribers by the sudden support of Peel ;) sunny isle: why did he leave us !—he whose 
though the loss was but a temporary one. sonorous sentence was like the trumpet’s 
Henceforth The Times was not liberal solely, | blast, the clear musie of Virgil ever deftly 
but liberal-conservative ; and the relation of | interposed the while; Ferozeshah and 
these two elements of its polities to each | Gujerat were fought again in his leader: but 
other have varied with seasons and with per- | laudari @ laudato viro was too much for 
sons, | Earl Grey, and young Bailey is now Seere- 
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tary at the Mauritius. Meagher, Paris cor- 
respondent, was once Paymaster of the 
Spanish Legion, and now is paid instead of 

ying. Better is “own correspondence” at 
Berlin, O Fillmore, than many translations 
of Faust. Not to the pleasant Mauritius, 
had Earl Grey his will, but to some dreary 
spot of torture, would’st thou be sent, 
O Bob Lowe, whose hair is white as the 
Australian fleece thou loudly dost demand 
shall be preserved; once thou didst plead 
causes in Australia, now thou pleadest the 
Australian cause in England; than thee no 
sincerer writer has the Leading Journal— 
why did not Oxford let thee profess to it 
Political Economy? Great is the voice of 
‘Ward on sanitary matters: when he speaks 
in anger, the sewers urge their liquid filth 
more swiftly to the Thames, the Board of 
Health turns unwell; and he writes in T'he 
Quarterly Review. When Oxenford enters 
his private box—he that wrote A Day well 
spent, who expounded Dante and Rousseau, 
Rabelais and Plato, in The Foreign Review, 
the translator of many things from the 
German—then the manager trembles: were 
there but two people in the pit, Thalia and 
Melpomene would exert themselves ; for he 
writes the notices in The Times. The 
critic of critics, of pure Caucasian blood, 
Samuel Philips, found favor in the eyes of 
the Duke of Sussex, had not semi-Catholi- 
cism infected him in Germany: Dickens, 
Tennyson, Carlyle have heard, unresponsive 
their doom pronounced by him: but he had 
better have left Thackeray alone. Palmer- 
ston has fallen; worse than the possible 
broadsides of the British fleet at Athens was 
the bombardment of Palmerston by The 
Times. Who was the engineer-in-chief? 
Henry Reeve, the translator of De Toeque- 
ville, clerk to the Privy Council? Did Lord 
Lansdowne once reprove him for anonymous 
battery of a Majesty’s minister? A greater 
is still to come. Barnes is gone, and the 
Captain; young Bailey plies his quill at the 
Mauritius. Who alone is worthy to be named 
their successor—that had once a cure of fifty 
village souls, and numbers now his audience 
by the hundred of thousand, who rules in 
The Christian Remembrancer, who does not, 
like the old Jove, spare his bolts lest he 
should have none left—whose blended smile 
and frown dark-gladden the world of clubs 
—whose thunder is mixed with laughter? 
It is the Rev. Thoinas Mozley, of Guildford- 
street, near the Foundling Hospital. 


ANECDOTES OF LORD STOWELL. 
[From “An old Gentleman's Letter,” in Harpers’ Maga- 
zine. 
Tne great difficulty with an inexperienced 
person is where to begin—whether, with 
Horace, in the middle—with Count Antoine 
Hamilton, at the beginning—or, with the 
late Lord Stowell, at the end? The latter 
gentleman, by the way, was one of the most 
extraordinary men I ever met with—full of 
something more than talent—of genius of 
the highest order, and, to my mind, far supe- 
rior in intellect to his more celebrated 
brother, the Earl of Eldon. His judgments 
are more elaborately beautiful and eloquent 
than any that I know, and when interested in 
a subject, his language was rich, flowing, and 
easy, beyond that of any man I[ ever heard 
speak. Yet I remember his telling me once, 
that he would rather deliver a judgment, 
which oceupied three whole days—such as 
that in the lron Coffin case—than speak five 
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sentences to return thanks for his health 
being drank after dinner. I will go on with 
i tale in a moment; but one point in Sir 
William Seott’s (Lord Stowell’s) character 
is interesting. With ell his vast erudition 
and powers of intellect, he was in some re- 
spects as simple as a child, and had an un- 
controllable passion for curious sights. I re- 
member quite well, when I was in London, 
more than thirty years ago, walking down 
the Strand, and seeing the carriage of Lord 
Stowell, then Sir William Scott, dashin 
rapidly up towards Charing Cross. I bow 
to him, and, on perceiving me, he stretched 
out his hand, and pulled what is ealled the 
check-string, vehemently, as an indication for 
his coachman to stop. The man pulled up, 
and he beckoned to me eagerly, as if he had 
something of the utmost importance to com- 
municate. I went up at once to the window, 
when to my surprise and disappointment, I 
must acknowledge, he inquired, “ Have you 
seen the Bonassus ?’—* No!” —* See him— 
see him! He is right in your way by Exe- 
ter Change. A very curious fellow, a very 
| curious fellow indeed !” 

Some years afterwards, it so happened, his 
papers were placed in my hands for examina- 
tion. In the top of each of the multitudi- 
nous tin cases which contained them, was 
written an injunction in his own hand, to take 
no copies of any of the documents within. I 
do not, however, think it any violation of his 
injunction, to show how far back this passion 
for anything that is curious or extraordinary 
could be traced. Among other papers was 
the memorandum-book of his expenses, 








when studying at Oxford, and two of the 
items were curious. One was, “Paid one 
shilling to see Mr. conjure” (1 forget 
the man’sname). Then followed the obser- 
vation, “ Very marvelous indeed!” Some 
way down on the succeeding page was writ- 
ten, “ Paid one guinea to Mr, for teach- 
ing me to conjure.” 

He conjured, indeed, to some purpose ; for 
he left a very large fortune; and that brings 
to my mind an anecdote regarding his brother 
John, which may have been told over and 
over again, for aught I know; but I myself 
had it from a near relation of both brothers. 
| While Jolin Seott, Lord Eldon, was Chan- 

cellor, his brother, Lord Stowell, proposed to 
| purchase an estate with some one or two 
tundred thousand pounds which he had 
saved. Some delay occurred in perfecting 
the title, and Lord Stowell, uneasy at having 
so large asum in the house, was hurrying to 
deposit it with a banker of good reputation, 
when he was met in the street by his brother, 
who asked him to come into his chambers 
and breakfast with him. The great civilian 
declined, telling his errand, and alleging the 
importance of disencumbering his person of 
the large amount he carried about him. The 
Chancellor persisted, and almost dragged his 
brother into his chambers by main force. 
He then argued with the other most vehe- 
mently upon the imprudence of trusting his 
whole fortune to any private banking-house, 
urging him to lodge the sum in the Bank of 
England. Lord Stowell was obstinate, and 
the dispute lasted till ten o’clock, when some 
papers were brought in for the Chancellor's 
signature. He took a pen and wrote his 
name, and then, for the first time, informed 
his brother that the house with whom he 
had been about to trust his money was 


bankrupt. He had that moment signed the 
fiat. 


























I must not quit the subject of the memo, 
randum-book, however, without mention; 
that it contained many a proof of kindnes 
of heart and generosity of character, whic) 
showed that Lord Stowell possessed othe; 
and perhaps higher qualities than thos 
which recommended him to high station, o; 
led him to wealth. 


Among many interesting papers whicl 
those tin cases contained, were various ro. 
cords of his life at the University of Oxtoy: 
and one packet I especially noticed, contain. 
ing his lectures, famous at the time, by 
never printed, upon the civil polity of the 
Athenians. His situation in life when he 
matriculated at the University, was not very 
brilliant, and the early history both of hin. 
self and his brother was edad the more 
obseure by a curious mistake. His name, 
I was told by his daughter, appears upon the 
books of the College, as the son of a fiddler, 
which he certainly was not. She explained 
the error thus: When he arrived at Oxford, 
William Scott spoke with a somewhat strong 
Northumbrian accent, and after having given 
his own name, and that of his father, was 
asked what his father’s occupation was, to 
which he replied, “Oh, just a Fitter.” The 
recording angel of the University had no 
conception of what a Fitter was; and be. 
tween his own want of knowledge, and the 
young man’s indistinctness of speech, wrote 
the word “ Fiddler” after the father’s name. 
Now, a Fitter, in Northumbrian parlance, 
means a sort of intermediate merchant, or 
middle-man, between the owner of a coal 
mine and the shipper of the coals. 

It is weli known that Sir William Scott 
was for many years greatly neglected by 
government, and his abilities even underrated 
by men very much inferior to himself. The 
cause of this was probably his reluctance to 
mingle much in political affairs, and the ab- 
sence of political position. A well known 
pun of the celebrated Jekyl, having rcter- 
ence to Lord Stowell, loses half its point as 
itis usually told. The real circumstances 
were these. On the very day that saw Sir 
William Scott created Lord Stowell, afier 
long years of arduous services, he was in- 
vited to dine with a lady who had a house in 
Hamilton Place, London, and a house also at 
Richmond. When the note of invitation 
was written, the family were at Richmond, 
and Sir William did not remark, or did not 
remember, amidst the hurry of events and 
of honors conferred upon him, that the 
place appointed for the dinner, was London. 
He was usually exceedingly punctual, often 
before his time; and he drove down to 
Richmond so as to arrive there a few minutes 
before the dinner hour. To his surprise, lie 
found the family had removed to Hamilton 
Place, but good-humoredly observing, “1! 
dare say, I shall be in time, after all,” he 
drove back with all speed to London. The 
whole party had waited for him, aud some 
jesting observations had passed in regard to 
his giving himself airs upon his new title, 
though nobody really believed such a thing 
for a moment. R 

“ Say pape y am to him, Mr. Jeky!, 
said the lady of the house, as soon as the 
doors were thrown open to give Lord Stow- 
ell admission; and Jeky! instantly advancing, 
took his friend by the hand, exclaiming, “| 
am glad to see the late Sir 


William Scott {{?Rr } at last.” 


I have been told, but upon no very good 
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authority, that Lord Stowell used to account | politan Hall last Wednesday, was a com- 


for the between his own rapid and 
unbesitating decision of cases brought before 
him, an 


habits, by saying, 


Even after his death, some men, themselves 
of considerable abilities, were inclined, with- | 
out denying his merit, to place him, | think | 
mistakenly, far below his brother. Iremem- | 
ber once at the house of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, conversing with that gentleman on the 
characters of the two brothers, as we stood 
before their pictures. He differed greatly in 
his views from myself, and expressed his 
opinion of the superiority of Lord Eldon in 
a very decisive, perhaps, I might say, some- | 
what dogmatical manner. My own views, | 
however, were afterwards approved and con- | 
firmed by a greater man than any of the | 
three. I had the good fortune, however, to | 
agree with Sir Robert upon the merits of | 
pictures better than upon the merits of men. | 
After looking at the pictures of Eldon and | 
Stowell, we turned to the full length portrait | 
of Canning, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and | 
he asked me what I thought of it—mark, of | 
the picture, not of the statesman. It repre- 
sents Canning with the right arm raised, de- | 
claiming violently. 

“| do not like it,” I said. 

“Nor I either,” replied Peel. 

“ He looks like an actor,” I added. 

“] shall never forget the tone in which he 
answered. “And so he does.” There was 
acutting bitterness in it which seemed to 
imply more than he thought fit to utter. 

I have remarked through life that all men 
of cold and unimpassioned natures, imagine | 
that those who show any touch of enthusi- | 
asm, are acting ; yet every man has enthusi- | 
asm of some kind, and though but very | 
slightly acquainted with Sir Robert Peel, 
one of the least impassioned men that ever | 
lived, I have remarked him display, when | 
speaking on subjects of art, a spark of that | 
light divine, which, to be really serviceable to | 
man, should be merely as a lamp in the hand | 
of Reason. 

[ am truly ashamed to find how far I have | 
wandered from the point. I intended to | 


| effect of different qualities of voice upon 


write of quite different matters, and have | 


} Alboni’s rendering of this brilliant seena is 
a triumph, as it deserved to be. Her| well known as perfect, and it really was ap- 
uropean fame had of course secured her| preciated. The perfection of execution, and 





brother’s slow and doubtful | the fullest and most cultivated audience of | power of tone was there combined. We were 

“I try to see every side of | the city, and the room was densely crowded | glad to see it again announced for her second 
aquestion at once ; John likes to look at | toweicome her. The programme announced | coneert, for it is in itself, her 
them all in turn—and then to begin again.” | as her assistants, Signor Sangiovanni and | 


chef dwuvre. 
| Signor Rovere is a basso of moderate 
Rovere, Signor Arditi with his violin, and an | power, and with too much action for a con- 
excellent orchestra. After the Overture to | cert singer. The overtures of the evening 
La Gazza Ladra, admirably played, Signor | were played with the utmost precision and 
Sangiovanni sang an aria from L’Italiana in|care.  ~ 

Algeria, with great taste and feeling. This | ——=——————————— 
gentleman possesses a delightful tenor, of | LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
good compass ané flexibility, and withal well — 

cultivated ; but in quality especially is it re- AMERICAN, 

markable fer its purity and sweetness. His Messrs, D. Arpteron & Co., Broadway, have 
singing was marked more by judgment and | nearly ready for publication—*“ A Step from 
good sense, than by power or enthusiasm of | the New World to the Old and Baek Again ; 
any kind, and the impression he made was | with Thoughts on the Good and Evil in Both,” 
one of genuine and cordial pleasure. Signora| by Henry P. Tappan, D.D., 2 vols. 12mo. ; 
Alboni’s entrée was, however, the climax of | “ Reuben Medlicott, a Tale,” by the Author of 
general expectation, and it is needless to say | “Bachelor of Albany,” ete, 1 vol. 12mo.; 





, 
she was greeted with hearty applause. | Time and Tide ; Se a ind Win,” by A. 8. 
‘d : aber . | Roe, author of “James Montjoy,” ete, 1 vol. 
Amidst so much discussion and comparison, | 12 - “The Book of Snob” hy William M 
both publie and private, as to this lady's |... eo Hook es Enotes, by Wiuam I. 
ifts P : cS r — 1 aa , 4 Thackeray, 16mo.; “ Miscellaneous Writings 
gilts, appearance, We, one becomes tired of |of Wm. M. Thackeray,” 16mo.; “Corneille 
reading and hearing that Alboni is actually }and his Times,” from the French of M. Guizot, 
the very antipodes of Jenny Lind; never- | j2mo.; “Up-Country Letters,” edited by Prof. 
theless one uses such comparisons for the | B——, of Washington, 12mo.; A new Work, 
benefit of those who have heard one singer | by L. Gaylord Clark ; “ Good in Everything,” a 
and not the other, and are anxious to form | Juvenile Story; “Ollendorf” (First Series), in 
some estimate of their comparative merits. | Italian, by Prof. Greene. They also have in 
. . . . "Oe 6 we » Srrei %- > Pe lotorp Ply 
But how is it possible to compare a high press— ae sm ne erp Plym- 
‘ . ta 7 rT] re _ eC 1°”? “ Rocet’s The- 
soprano with a very low contralto? it seems | !¢¥> ¥ es ae are = hes ; C 57% — 
. | sé P unehs “is: ‘Cap ac ‘Tl- 
to us out of all reason; as well might one | *U2US 0) Srshely Mores 5 tage Nese seme 


‘ rhe .|non’s Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches ;” 
/compare an organ with a violin; thus far| (yy °° ga entlantic Sketches ; 


fue Tis Bee ake od | “Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling ;” 
or the instrument; it is otherwise though “Kennedy’s Modern Poets and Poetry of 
with the woman who uses these instru- Spain ;” “ Capt. Peel’s Ride through the Nubian 
ments, then of course the different character- | Desert ;> “Chautreau’s Grammar for Spaniards 
istics of heart and mind, genius and talent,}to Learn French ;” Ollendorf Grammar for 
become so apparent as to justify all in claim- | Frenchmen to Learn English,” by Prof. Badais: 
ing one nature or the other as most conge-| A New Work by Miss McIntosh, and a New 
nial to one’s own. Add to this that the | Work by Mrs. Neal. 
Messrs. W. Hatt & Son have published the 
different temperaments, is a matter almost | “Gipsey Song,” from the “Camp of Silesia,” 
hysical, magnetic if you will, and we must | by Meyerbeer, as sung by Jenny Lind. It is 
e tolerant to others” preferences. Signora “ase handsome style, worthy its popu- 
Alboni’s voice is the contralto of the age; gg pang : re . : ; 
and as such gave her a position among me, eae Banvtane, COambeidge, ans ap 
“a en : I © | —“ Popkin’s Lectures on Liberal Edueation, 
singers, at her very iret SPE venee, such #8 | with a Memoir, by Prof. Felton. Dr. Popkin 
others may have to toil for for years. Such | was a predecessor of Prof. Felton in the Greek 
voices are invaluable in musie, but at the | Department of lLlarvard College. Also a 
same time are very limited in their resources. | translation of the third edition of K. W. 


been led into a number of collateral anee-| With a thorough estimation of her peculiar | 
dotes by merely having mentioned Lord | province, Signora Alboni at first contented 
Stowell’s name, in order to show the diffi-| herself with simply singing her song of the 
culty of choosing among the different ways | evening (utterly indifferent to all acting or 
of beginning to write, or read a story. I be- | dramatic effect), but singing it in such a 
lieve I did not even finish my illustration ; so | manner as to make it almost the event of the 
let me say, before I proceed farther, that the evening. She may have become tired with 
noble Judge I have alluded to, was accus- | a year or two of such restricted efforts, for 
tomed always to begin a romance at the end ; of late she has been more ambitious, singing 
justifying it on legal grounds. He seemed | in characters that were thought quite beyond 
to consider an author as an offender; and | her range of power, and in a final effort, ap- 
said that, as it was absolutely necessary an | pearing in that most important part of 
act should be committed, before a man could | Fides, in Meyerbeer’s Prophéte. Opinions 
be tried for it, the only way of arriving at | of course differed as to her capabilities, but 
truth, was, to begin at the catastrophe, and | as an actress she is not remarkable, whereas, 
trace it baek to its causes. There was aj asa singer she is. To return to her concert 
quiet, pleasant smile upon his face when he | of the other night. The few first notes of 
assigned this motive for his way of reading | her recitative from Semiramide ought to 
a book of interest, which indicated a good-| have convinced her audience that a true 
humored jest at himself and at the public. | musician stood before them. The cavatina 
But there ean be no doubt that he always | itself was less effective, and the most sincere 
liked to begin a romance at the latter end. | applause was reserved for the Brindisi from 
Luerezia Borgia. This exquisite singing, of 
what is in our opinion a most uninteresting 
air, was rapturously received ; but the chief) 
Sicyora A.zont's first concert and debit in | excitement of the evening was caused, of 





| 





MUSIC. 








this country, which took place in the Metro- | course, by the * Non pia Mesta.” Signora 


Kriiger’s “Griechische Sprachlehre fiir Scbu- 
len, Berlin, 1850.” The translation, with the 
express sanction of the author, of this Gram- 
mar, now universally recognised by European 
scholars as at the head of works of its class, it 
is said will be enriched by very important ad- 
ditions and improvements, communicated spe- 
cially to the translator, Dr. J. B. M. Gray, by 
Prof. Kriiger himself. 

Intelligence has been received of Mr. Squier, 
by a recent letter, dated Baden-Baden. He 
had visited Paris, Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Milan, and many other places, and his inten- 
tion was to pass through Gotha, Halle, Leip- 
sic, Berlin, &e, on his way home, which he 
hoped to reach sometime in July. 

Messrs. Pratt & Porter have constructed and 
now exhibit at A. B. Taylor's, No. 1 Hague 
street, a new Rotary or Cylinder Printing 
Press—the form or forms revolving on a large 
and the sheets being fed on a smaller cylinder, 
or more than one, aiter the fashion of the great 
Hoe Press. On this Press both sides of a jour- 
nal may be printed at once—that is, the first 
side of one sheet and the second of another— 


‘so that when a thousand white sheets shall 


have been fed simultaneously by two different 
feeders, they will all be printed on both sides. 
Or a job and a newspaper, or cither and a 
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book-form, or two jobs entirely unlike in size 
and shape, may be printed at the same time. 
The Press now working takes a sheet 26 by 
41 inches, and is fed by two men on the same 
eylinder, printing (the builders’ estimate) 
2,500 sheets on both sides every hour. 
Press, with all necessary fixtures, they offer to 
furnish to any extent for $500 each; while the 


additional feeding cylinder, &e., required to | 


give a chance for two more feeders and double 
the product, would only cost $100 additional, 

This Press is extremely simple in all its 

arts, does not weigh one fifth so much as the 

loe Press, and is built at one twentieth the 
cost of the latter. It is also more approach- 
able, requires far less power (this one being run 
by hand), and having far fewer screws, wheels, 
pinions, &e., would seem much less liable to 
get out of order. If it be all it seems, adds 
the Tribune, it must ereate a revolution in 
Newspaper Printing; but it has yet to bear 
the ordeals of experience and hostile eriticism. 

Mr. Hawthorne, it is stated, is engaged on a 
life of General Pierce, the Democratic eandi- 
date. They were fellow-students at Dartmouth, 

FOREIGN, 

Mr. Thaekeray’s arrival at Antwerp is no- 
ticed in the English papers. 

The foreign obituary chronicles the death of 
M. Pradier, the eminent French seulptor, in his 
lifty-fourth year, and the distinguished youth- 
ful Orientahist, M. Eugene Burnouf, who, the 
very day of his death, received the distinetion 


. a . , | 
of eleccion to the office of Perpetual Seeretary 


of the Academy of Inseriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, a branch of the Institute. Com- 
mander Forbes, the author of the spirited 
sketches of “Dahomey and the Dahomans,” 
published a year or two since, died at sea on 
the 25th March, on his passage to St. Helena in 
quest of health, in his thirty-fourth year. 


Mr. Patrick E. MacDougall, Prof. of Ethies | 


in the new college, Edinburgh, has been chosen 
to the seat in the University, vacated by the 
resignation of Prof. Wilson. 

We see the London Illustrated News pub- 


lishers, who issue the Illustrated Library and | 


National Library, for which Messrs, Bangs, 
Brother & Co. are agents, announce a reprint 
of “ Webster's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
yuage,” a New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
by ©. A, Goodrich, Professor in Yale College : 
with the addition of a Vocabulary of Modern 
Geographical Names and their Pronunciation, 
in 1 vol. royal 8vo., pp. 1260. The same pub- 
lishers announce the “Illustrated London 
Drawing-Book:” comprising a complete Intro- 


duetion to Drawing and Composition ; with In- | 


structions for Etching on Copper or Steel, &e., 
and ilustrated with above 300 subjects for 
study in every branch of art; and “The Illus- 
trated Modern Geography,” by Joseph Guy, 
Jun., author of numerous popular Edueational 
Works, with about 100 engravings of Cities, 
Costumes, and Wonders of the World, &e., and 
nine Maps engraved by a patent process ex- 
pressly for this work, corrected to the present 
period, 

Mr. Sampson Low has reproduced “ Austria 
in 1848-49 :” being a History of the late Poli- 
tical Movements, with a full account of the 
Revolution in Hungary, and Historical 
Sketches of the Austrian Government, by 
William H. Stiles, Esq., late Chargé <’ Affaires 
of the U: ited States at the Court of Vienna. 
Lately published here by the Messrs. Harpers. 

We throw into one paragraph some of the 
principal English Books announced as speedily 
forthcoming in Bent’s Literary Advertiser :— 
A Perfect Register of Books, Music, and En- 
gravings, as they appear in Great Britain, 
conducted by G. Hodgson, Esq., London :— 
“A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
Music, Voeal and for the Piano-forte ;” with 
the principles of Harmony and Composition, 
by J. Smith, Mas, Doe., Professor in the Uni- 


This | 


| versity of Dublin.—MeGlashan. “ A Dietion- 
‘ary of Recent Statute Law applicable to 
‘Seotland,” by David J, Maebrair, Esq., S.S.C. 
The object of this work is to render the con- 
tents of the numerous and important Statutes 
passed during the last fifteen years, of easy 
access and reference to professional men.— 
Bell & Bradfute. “Practical Hints on Orna- 
mental Plarts and Planting ;” with a deserip- 
tion of all Evergreens adapted for the climate 
of Great Britain; Soil ne Situation suitable 
for ea h, and proper time for Planting ; with a 
Treatise on the Cultivation of American Plants, 
the new Sikkim, Rhododendrons, é&e., by 
Standish and Noble.—Bradbury d& Evans. 
“The Philosophy of Malting,” by W. L. 
Tizard, author of “Theory and Practice of 
Brewing Ilustrated.”"—Author. “ Varieties of 
Mankind; or, an Account of the Distinctive 
Characters of the principal Races of Men, by 
W. B. Carpenter, M.D., reprinted, with altera- 
tions and additions, from “Todd's Cyclopadia 
cf Anatomy and _ Physiology.”—Longman. 
“ Lives of the Laureates, by W. Ss. Austin, B.A., 
and J. Ralph, M A., of Lincoln’s Inn.—Bentley. 
“Trade: its Armorial Bearings, or the Failures 
of 1851-2; with some Remarks upon the Ad- 
ministration of Estates under Bankruptey, and 
also through the process of es eeu by the 
Author of the “Commercial Crisis, 1847- 
48."—Letts & Co. “Antiquities of the Pa- 
rishes of Seotland,’ by Cosmo Innes, Esq., vol. 
the seeend.—Highley. “The Saints Our Ex- 
ample,” by the Author of “Letters to My 
Celaewa Friends,” “ Letters on Happiness,” 
&e.—Longman. ‘“ Memoirs of Illustrious Eu- 
ropean Characters,” by Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine. — Bentley. 
The brothers Grimm are now publishing a 
| German Dictionary, which, like Johnson’s 
great English work, gives quotations from an- 
cient and modern German writers, illustrating 
the use or sense of the word. The first part 
has appeared, and it seems the authors have 
_been overwhelmed by communications pro- 
posing additions or amendments. They have, 
| therefore, published a notice in the journals 


| containing a kind of reproach to the literary 
mublie for its previous indifference to the sub- 
| ject, and attempting to direct the present zeal 
| into a useful direction. The brothers say they 
| have not, during the whole time they have 
been collecting materials for the work, receiv- 
ed any aid from persons qualified by know- 
| ledge of the language and literature to give it, 
| “not even from personal friends.” They sup- 
pose they doubted the “ possibility of complet- 
|ing such a work,” or “preferred forwarding 
| their own pursuits.” Corrections and addi- 
| tions to the portion published are, say the 
| Grimms, useless; “they are easy to make, but 
em and vex the authors more than they 
1elp.” The critical publie are therefore re- 
requested “to turn their glance aside from the 
yawning gulf of the whole work, to which the 
authors have accustomed their eyes,” and look 
only at the letter next in course of publica- 
tion, for “ which contributions in the shape of 
important words or illustrative quotations, 
will be received, and it will be advisable, it is 
added, that they should be written on small 
scraps of paper.” There is something very 
characteristic in the whole address.—Tribune, 


Now Ready, in 8vo., price $1 75, 
ILLUSTRATED BY EIGHTY WoOODCUTS, 
Uniform with his “Practical Treatise on the Use of the 


Microscope,” 
LECTURES ON HISTOLOGY, 


The Application of the Microscope to Animal 
and Vegetable Structures. 
DELIVERED AT THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 
BY JOHN QUEKETT, M.D. &e., ce. 
H. BAILLIERF, Pvuetisuer, 
200 Broudway. 
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ABBOTTSFORD EDITION 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Illustrated, 


TO BE COMPLETE IN 


Twelve volumes, royal octavo, on 
superfine paper, 
With three hundred characteristic and beantiful illustra. 
tions, elegantly bound in cloth. 
VOLUME ONE, 
With 26 beautiful Tlustrations, will be ready 
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_ Mansfield’s Life of 
GENERAL WINFIELD Scort, 


THE WHIG CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


1000 MEN WANTED 
TO CIRCULATE 
THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF 


GENERAL WINFIELD SCOT? 
Commander of the United States Army. 
By EDWARD D. MANSFIELD, Esa., 


Author of History of the Mexican War 
In 1 vol. 12mo, illustrated with Map and Engravings. 
ce SL 25. 


ALSO, 
Pictorial Life of General Scott. 
Pamphiet Form. Campaign Edition. 
Price 30 cents. 


ALSO, 
Litho hic Picture of General 
orelWinfield Scott. 


Price 50 cents. 


HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 
Giving the full account of the Battles, and the Brilliant 


Achievements of the Hero of Chippewa. 
With Maps and Engravings. 


Ey E. D. MANSFIELD, Ese. Price $1 25. 
190) AGENTS WANTED, to whom counties and districts 





will be given for the sale of these Works. A Jiberal ¢ 
count made. Spemeenete should be made immediately 
Terms invariably cash, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO, PuBttsners, 
51 John street, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 
HAND-BOOK OF WINES, 


PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND HISTORICAL, 


By THOMAS McMULLEN. 


In one volume. Pp.327. Price One Dollar. 


CRITICISMS OF THE PRESS. 
A complete mine of knowledge on the subject of which 
it treats.—Harpers’ Magazine. 
It is decidedly a clever book, and full of interest— 
Courier and Enquirer. 


Well planned, well written; and deserves to be well 
recei Albion, 
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The variety of information is endless.— Times. 

Mr. McMullen has produced a book of very great inte- 
rest.—Journal of Commerce. , 

Like the Hand-Books of travel by Murray, the subject, 
from preparatory starting to final resting, is mapped out 
distinctly and aptly. —Literary World. 

Giving in a condensed and clear style a mass of usefull 
and interesting information.—Protestant Churchman. — 

The subjects treated of are Sealy discussed, and ia 
a clear and attractive style.—Home Journal. ’ 

The result of long experience and careful and extensivé 
reading. —Evening Post. 

The remarks on the use and abuse of wine are well 
founded and judicious.— Churchman. 


A judicious compilation and a useful treatise.— Commer 
cial Advertiser. 


It will be found a most readable and interesting volume. 
—Spirit of the Times. F 

May well take rank as a standard authority and book © 
reference. —Anickerbocker. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


200 Broapway. jo 8 








